




































































At the End 
of your Journey 


{NVITING you to the rest that 

will give inspiration for fresh 
endeavor, is the door that opens 
into-your bedroom at the McAI- 
pin. There every desire has been 
foreseen, every modern conveni- 
ence is at your command. 


And when you have rested, you will 
find outside your door a hotel whose 
every department excels in the art of 
pleasing you. 


Put an ® after your name in the reg- 
ister and leave the rest to the manage- 
ment of the hotel. 


The New York Rotary Club head- 
quarters on the 22nd floor is a great 
convenience to visiting Rotarians. 


nOTEs, 
MSALPIN 


rey ai 54 Street 
New York City 


Rotarian L.M.Boomer Managing Director 
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WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
ISSUED BY THE 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 





Listen Rotarians! 


Uncle Sam Calls 


ISTEN, Rotarians! Uncle Sam calls; calls for the 
cooperation of all Rotarians. 

Your Uncle Sam knows the cornerstone of Rotary is 
Service. He knows of the great work Rotary Clubs 
did in the sale of Liberty Bonds, how you fellows re- 
sponded to the call for help for ‘the War Community 
Service, so what more natural than this call of his to 
you Rotarians—Listen 


Form War Savings Societies 
Among Your Employees 


These societies are relied upon to give to our people as a 
whole the habit of systematically saving their money, 
and investing it in the United States Government 
securities known as War Savings Stamps. 

Your own knowledge of the economic status here and 
abroad will tell you how important it is that the Govern- 
ment shall attain the object it has proposed for War 
Savings Societies. 

You can help the Government without obligating any 
further credit or time of your own—by having one of 
your employees fill out and mail the attached coupon 
at once. 

The War Savings Society which we will then help him 
to organize among your employees will be good for them, 
good for your business, and good for the Government. 


NATIONAL War SAvincs CoMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 


For the Winning of the War 


Remember the desire of each Rotarian is to be of service to 
his fellow man and to Society in general, and that here is your 
chance to secure that desire by having the coupon mailed 
TODAY. 





This space contributed by Trans-Continental Freight Co., Chicago and 
New York, Consolidators of Household Goods, Automobiles and other 
commodities, with thanks to the Rotarians for the business given them, 
and full confidence in Rotary cooperation in this good service for our 
Government. 
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WAR SAVINGS SOCIETY COMMITTEE, 


Washington, D. C. 
Please mail me your booklet of instructions for forming a War Savings Societ » 
I understand that this does not commit me or my concern in any way. 


Name......... 


City... Ne Spi cidhinpogcissctiinigleities: UMMM Sepeltaccpthstesleotctiin tame 
I hope to feren a Society i in 


(Give name of your company) 
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Service to Your Advertisers is Service to Your Magazine—Read their Ads— 
Buy from Them When Possible 
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Conserving Publicity 


@ Advertising and business. will win the war, be- 
cause everything depends primarily on money— 
without it we can not have war munitions and the 
ships to transport them. There is not enough 
liquid money to caver our needs, and unless we 
can keep it moving we’ll be in a heck of a fix. 


@ We must use publicity and lots of it, but we can con- 
serve it by avoiding as far as possible all waste circulation. 
THE RorTaRIAN will help you by getting your message di- 
rectly before 35,000 business leaders in nearly 400 prin- 


@ During 1918 something like $20,000,000,000 to $30,000,000,000 
are going to be spent in the United States by Uncle Sam and his 
Allies, and your share will be measured exactly by the effort you put 
forth té'secure it—legitimately of course. 


@ One of our advertisers recently said of THe Rotarian, “It is 
the surest advertising medium in the United States today, per 1,000 


@ Will you let us help you to conserve your publicity? 


Aim True and 


Hit the Mark 





The Magazine of Service 
35,000 Leaders 
Who Spend Millions 
of Dollars Annually 
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Tre ROTARIAN is publisht every month by 
the Board of Directors of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs. The date of issue 
is the first day of the month. The office of pub- 
lication is at Mount Morris, Illinois, where it 
is entered as second class mail matter. 


Tue ROTARIAN publishes authorized notices 
and articles regarding the activities of the As- 
sociation, its board of directors, conventions, 
committees, etc. In other respects it is a maga- 
zine for business men and the directors of the 
Association do not assume responsibility for the 
opinions exprest by the authors of the different 
articles unless such responsibility is explicitly 
assumed. The magazine is not copyrighted and 
articles not specifically copyrighted may be 
reprinted if proper credit is given. 


International Association of Rotary Clubs 

Is an organization of the Rotary clubs in 
nearly 400 of the principal cities of the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, 
Cuba, and Hawaii, with headquarters at 910 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The name 
is sometimes abbreviated to I. A. of R. C. 


Directors of the I. A. of R. C. 


President E. Leslie Pidgeon of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

Immediate Past President Arch C. Klumph 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

First Vice-President Robinson A. McDowell 
of Louisville, Kentucky. 

Second Vice-President H. J. Brunnier of San 
Francisco, California. 

Third Vice-President Samuel B. Botsford of 
Buffalo, New York. 


The Other Officers 


Secretary Chesley R. Perry of Chicago, JIlinois. 
Treasurer Rufus F. Chapin of Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 
Sergeant-at-Arms 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Governors of the twenty Rotary districts. 


John Clifford Miller of 


‘\ 


The Rotary Club 
Meets once each week for luncheon or dinner. 
Membership formed on the unique plan of 


one active and representative man from each 
line of business and profession in the community. 


Objects of the Rotary Club 


To promote the recognition of the worthiness 
of all legitimate occupations and to dignify the 
occupation of each member as affording him an 
opportunity to serve society. 

To encourage high ethical standards in busi- 
ness and professions. 

To increase the efficiency of each member by 
the development of improved ideas and business 
methods. 

To stimulate the desire of each member to be of 
service to his fellowmen and society in general. 

To promote the scientizing of acquaintance as 
an opportunity for service and an aid to success. 

To quicken the interest of each member in the 
public welfare of his community and to co- 
operate with others in civic, social, commercial 
and industrial development. 
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Leading Articles in 
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CONDITIONS OF A wre ee 


By NORMAN ANGELL 


SEES WORLD IN REVOLUTION... 133 


Lincoln Steffens calls Russian Turmoil the 
Start of a Universal Upheaval. 
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Norman Angell, the author of Conditions of 
a Democratic Peace, isan English writer of world. 
wide fame. His best known work “The Great 
Illusion,”” which deals with the economic waste 
of war, has been translated into nearly twenty 
different languages. He has written a number 
of books about war and the relations between 
different nations. For some years he was the 
manager of the Paris edition of The London Daily 
Mail. Mr. Angell has been in the United States 
for some weeks, lecturing on war conditions. 


Lincoln Steffens, whose views on the present 
social condition of the world are set forth in the 
article Sees World in Revolution, is an American 
writer who has contributed much of value to the 
magazines in the last twenty years. Mr. Steffens 
has made a study of social conditions in all the 
world, and this article depicts vividly some of 
the things which he saw in Russia and his cop. 
clusions from them. 


Ernest W. Tickle, member of the Rotary 
Club’ of Liverpool, England, is an ardent 
Rotarian and a brave fighter for the cause of 
democracy. In this letter written by him to 
the Secretary of the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs, from the trenches in Flanders, 
he writes in a most interesting manner of Rotary 
Ideals in the Trenches. He has an additional 
claim to fame in that he is the son of the late 
Gilbert Y. Tickle, of the Rotary Club of Liy- 
erpool, well known in the States. 


The problems confronting the United States 
upon entering actively into the war were many, 
but probably one of the most stupendous tasks 
to be accomplisht was to provide a system by 
which a big army, thousands of miles away, 
might be kept supplied with the proper kind of 
food. Edward H. Causey, Washington news- 
paper man, in his article Getting Fresh Food to 
Sammy, tells how Uncle Sam is solving this prob- 
lem which involved the building of refrigerator 
cars, refrigerator ships, refrigerator motor trucks, 
both in the United States and in Frante, and the 
construction of an immense ice-making plant and 
cold storage warehouse in France, and numbers 
of smaller “‘cooler’’ plants on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


Val B. Mintun, of the Rotary Club of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has written a very clever article 
in his The Convention in Quotations. 


A Few Bouquets 


What a wonderful magazine THE ROTARIAN 
has gotten to be. I have just received the March 
issue and have read some of the articles. They 
are masterpieces. Certainly THE ROTARIAN 's 
second to none when compared with other 
magazines which I know of; and such an inter- 
esting, practical, and enlightening organ sure- 
ly will prove a mighty force in spreading the 
principles for which Rotary stands.—Paul A. 
Westburg, Chicago Rotary Club. 


When I first saw the cover of THE ROTARIAN 
I thought, of course, it would be given over 
entirely to our own business affairs, but | was 
delighted, on going thru the same, to find that 
it, like our organization, was devoted to the world 
as a whole and that I would find many moments 
of pleasure and instruction by the reading © 
this magazine. It is a great magazine for 4 
public official—Rotarian Geo. F. Howard, 
Austin, Texas, Secretary of State. 
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Y WAY of classifying some of the issues 
B with which we have to deal, may I make a 
confession of political faith with reference to 
the war? 

I was an early advocate of American partici- 
pation in the war, of the abandonment of Amer- 
ican neutrality, on the ground that the outcome 
of the war would be more truly democratic if 
America were a participant than if she were not. 
Neutrality, in a war of this character, is an im- 
possible position for a great people who want to 
take their part in organizing the world and mak- 
ing it safe. 

I am not in favor of a “patched up” peace; 
I have never spoken a word in favor of an early 
peace, not because that is not important—no 
one but a homicidal maniac would want to pro- 
long the war a day beyond the point necessary 
for our purposes—but because I believe that 
the results which the war achieves are more 
important than the date at which it finishes; 
I believe that it is absolutely necessary to defeat 
and thoroly discredit German militarism, and 
that until that institution is destroyed the world 
will never be safe. And the war that America 
is waging to that end, a war in which she will 
obtain nothing that cannot equally be shared 
by all mankind, is an inexpressibly inspiring, 
noble and hopeful spectacle. 

Yet, sincerely as I believe all that, I am also 
convinced that it is not enough, and that vic- 
tory, whatever the efficiency and sacrifice of the 
soldier, will be impossible, or would finally be 
misused and rendered futile if it were possible, 
unless the civilian does his part in devising the 
nght policy. 

Nothing that I shall urge in that respect is 
proposed as a substitute for or an alterna- 
tive to the active prosecution of the war, but as 
an aid thereto—an essential part of it, matters 
which we must consider if we are to wage war 
successfully, 

Democratic Internationalism 

My thesis is very simple, almost a truism. Yet 
events show that we are ignoring it. 

It is this: 

The survival of the Western democracies, 
thru the effective use of their force, depends upon 
their being able to act as a unit, and remain a 
unit after the war; upon, that is, a degree of 
workable internationalism. That unity we have 
fot attained, even for the purposes of the war, 
— se we have refused to recognize its necessary 
onditions, 

If we scattered democracies, a heterogeneous 
group of ten or fifteen or twenty different na- 
Hons, are to use our power effectively against a 
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By Norman Angell 


group of states geographically contiguous and 
unified politically and militarily by the pre- 
dominant power of one member, we must achieve 
a unification equally effective. In our case that 
can only come thru the voluntary co-operation 
of equals—a democratic internationalism. 

That unity is impossible on the basis of the 
old policies, the European statecraft of the past. 
For that assumes a condition of the world in 
which each state must look for its national 
security to its own isolated strength, such must be 
based on territory. The consequent competition 
for such territory inevitably brings even mem- 
bers of the same alliance, sooner or later, into 
conflict. 








Norman Angell 
Noted British 
Writer. 

His most famous 
book, ““The Great 
Illusion,"" a work 
on the economic 
futility of con- 
quest, has been 
translated into 
nearly twenty lan- 
guages. He is also 
the author of a 
number of other 
books, including 
‘The Foundations 
of International 
Polity” and 
““Prussianism and 
Its Destruction.” 
From 1905 to 1914 
he was the general 
manager of the 
Paris edition of 
the London Daily 

Mail. 








The only possible unifying alternative to this 
disruptive tendency is the form of internation- 
alism outlined by President Wilson; some perma- 
nent association of nations by which the safety 
of each shall be dependent upon the strength 
of the whole, the co-operation of all, the re- 
ciprocal obligation to defend one another. For 
such a policy to be operative each must have 
some ineasure of faith in it, must realize that the 
system will endure and is a political reality of the 
future. So long as it is regarded as a dream, 
the old policy will be resorted to; there will be 
inevitably, and in a sense rightly, the old com- 
petition for power, the deadly ferment of dis- 
integration. 

Facing Actual and Present Danger 

So far, the new policy is not a political reality 

because we have not sufficiently realized its 
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need; the old policy has in some measure been 
applied, and disintegration has set in. 

We are not facing a vague possibility of the 
f--ture, but actual and present danger. The 
failure to make the new policy a reality, and the 
application instead, in some measure, of the old, 
was perhaps the main cause of the greatest 
disaster so far suffered by the Alliance—-the 
defection of Russia, the largest democracy of the 
future. 

Civilians May Decide War 


The President hinted the other day that if 
the policy of the Allies towards Russia on the 
morrow of the Revolution had been somewhat 
different, if they had made a clear declaration 
of revised aims, as Kerensky desired, Bolshevik 
and German forces would not have been able to 
trade on Russian suspicion as they did, and Rus- 
sia might still be, if not fighting on the side of the 
Allies at least a future asset of the Alliance in- 
stead of an asset of Germany. 

Suppose this implication of the President is 
sound. The case furnishes a striking proof of 
the fashion in which civilian policy may have 
vast military consequences, consequences meas- 
ured in terms of whole armies and years of war; 
of the way in which civilian policy may add enor- 
mously to the soldiers’ burden, or lighten it. 

No increase of merely military preparedness 
would have prevented this disaster; it might 
have made it worse. If the material now ready 
for shipment had reached Russia, we might be 
faced by the possibility of its actually being used 
against us. For victory depends not alone upon 
guns and munitions, but upon the direction in 
which the guns shoot. And that depends upon 
policy, upon us civilians. 

We have only to make a few more mistakes 
like those which may have marked the relations 
with Russia to find the Grand Alliance going to 
pieces, during or after the war, and that would 
give the victory, ultimately, to Germany, however 
well our soldiers may have done their work. 


Danger of Ultimate Failure 


The danger of our ultimate failure, not from 
military but from political causes, bringing about 
the disintegration of the Alliance, is a real one. 
The story of most military victories of the past 
in Europe is that the results which might have 
been secured by them have been sacrificed at 
the peace table—generally by the disintegration 
of the military alliances that won the victories. 
And America might contribute to that catas- 
trophe, or perhaps render it inevitable, by a 
wrong line with reference to the Alliance after 
the war. 
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Why did the Allies fail to make that statement 
of aims which in the President’s view might have 
kept Russia in the war? We now know that 
among other causes certain Italian claims, 
which not only might have been regarded by 
Russia as “Imperialistic” but which came into 
conflict with the claims of certain other allies, 
made such a statement difficult. This is no 
reflection whatever upon Italy, for she made 
those claims from motives which must come 
first with every nation—motives of national self- 
preservation. 

In a world in which nations can only depend 
upon their own strength for security, a world of 
shifting alliances, and armament competition, 
and unstable balance of power, she had to look 
to her future strength, and so had to command 
the Adriatic, and so needed the Dalmatian Coast 
Islands in the Aegean, even tho that did collide 
with the aspirations of Greece and Serbia. 


Public Opinion not Ready 


But suppose the Allies had been able to say 
to Italy: ‘The old Europe of shifting alliances 
and international anarchy, of struggle for power 
one against the other, is not going to be re- 
established after this war. We really are going 
to create this League of Nations that President 
Wilson talks about. You do not need to com- 
mand the Adriatic because our whole naval force 
will be available for your defense.” 

If they had been able to say that, Italy would 
not have made, and Italian public opinion sanc- 
tioned, claims that threatened the solidity of 
the Alliance, and have actually resulted in mak- 
ing a great breach in it. 

Why could not the Allies make that proposal 
in terms of the League of Nations? Because 
public opinion is not ready for it, does not be- 
lieve in it. And that is true not only of Europe 
but of America. People are not hostile to it— 
they just don’t believe init. Everybody is willing 
to approve the idea ‘‘in principle.” Even the 
German Chancellor approves the general idea; 
in fact he says Germany is ready to lead a League 
of Nations. If he really thought it possible, he 
would bitterly oppose it, for it would be the end 
of the German system. Nobody opposes it be- 
cause nobody believes it will come. 


How to Make League Practical 


We say: “We do not believe in it because it 
is not practical.” But the truth is that it is not 
practical because we do not believe in it. If we 
all believed in it and were determined to bring 
it about, that fact of itself would make it not 
only practical but inevitable. 

“Win the war first and then talk.” That 
advice is usually given by folk who do an im- 
mense deal of talking that does not help to win 
the war. We cannot win the war if we don’t 
hold together, and policies like those pursued 
with reference to Italy and Russia are bound to 
drive us apart. And governments adopted them 
because public opinion made impossible the 
only alternative policy. And public opinion was 
of that kind because none of us likes to be 
called upon to do a little serious thinking, to 
revise our old ideas, and because it is easy to dis- 
miss any invitation so to do as “‘talk.”’ 

Popular support of the League of Nations is 
necessary, not only for preventing the dis- 
unity of the Alliance, it is necessary for prevent- 
ing the continued unity of the enemy. We have 
proclaimed—very rightly—as our main object 
the “destruction of German militarism.” But 
we have never told the German how his country 
is to be protected when we have destroyed its 
military power, and until we do so he will go 
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on fighting just to preserve some means of de- 
fending himself. 
Must Define Aims Clearly 


At the present time the enemy governments are 
trying to persuade their peoples that defeat for 
Germany must mean the destruction of German 
nationality and the* economic opportunity of 
her future children. Against such a fate any 
people, good, bad or indifferent, savage or civil- 
ized, will fight to the end. 

This effort of the enemy governments to stiffen 
the resistance of their people, we are directly aid- 
ing by our refusal to state clearly what we mean 
by the destruction of German militarism. 
Does it mean that Germany is to be mani- 
festly inferior in power, and that we are to have 
no responsibility for her protection? Then 
whatever the responsibility for the beginning of 
the war, the Germans are fighting for the right 
to defend themselves. 

Such a situation undoes the work of the 
blockade. We hope by pressure upon the civil 
population to produce readiness for peace— 
and undo the effect by furnishing the German 
people with the strongest possible motive which 
any nation can have for continuing a war. That 
aid to the enemy governments must be with- 
drawn. 

Until the safety of Germany is assured, Ger- 
man militarism will be supported by the Ger- 
man people, and however we may crush them 
it will be a constant menace to the rest of Europe. 


Germany is a criminal nation, but the way to 
deal with the criminal is not only to punish him 
if he breaks the law—that is certainly necessary— 
but also to undertake to protect him if he ob- 
serves it. Unless that is done the criminal will 
always be taking the law into his own hands as a 
measure of defense, and continue to be a common 
menace. 

Strengthening German Defenses 


If we admit, as most of us do, that national 
self-preservation must be the law of national life, 
we must expect Germany to make everything— 
the Trentino, Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, perhaps 
even Belgium—subsidiary to the one problem 
of security—security, not only of territory, but 
of rights and opportunities. 

Nor, in order to obtain popular support for 
such measures on grounds of defense, need the 
enemy government represent its position as 
weak or precarious without those conquests. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the British First Lord, 
once laid down the axiom: “The way to be 
sure of peace is to be so much stronger than your 
enemy that he won't dare to attack you.” It is 
precisely on that ground—the promise of a 
really permanent “‘peace through power” secur- 
ity from renewal of the war by the attack of hate- 
maddened enemies—that the German govern- 
ment may make a successful appeal for support, 
unless we indicate, more clearly than we have 
done, the nature and conditions of that security 
offered by our alternative method. 

We speak of arbitration. But arbitration on 
the basis of the old international law and prac- 
tice would be hopeless all around. It could not 
restore, say, unredeemed Italy, or restoring it, 
make provision for those -conditions of access 
to the sea necessary for neighboring peoples. 
All that would necessitate the elaboration of a 
new and far-reaching public law governing the 
intercourse of nations. In its absence, arbitra- 
tors would have to decide in terms of the old 
conditions, which proved an utter failure. The 
mention of arbitration with no indication of 
the vast juridical changes which must precede 
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its successful application to international affairs 
is generally a pretty sure indication of incomplete 
understanding of the deeper difficulties; for it j, 
precisely the character of those changes which 
constitutes the real crux of the problem. 


What Means League of Nations 


What guarantees are we prepared to offer that, 
say, Lorraine ore, in a French Alsace-Lorraine, 
will be available for German industry; that 
access to Africa, Asia and the sea will be pro. 
vided? Are we ready to enforce our settlements 
as against our own Allies—support Austria as 
against any post-bellum Italian movement for 
correcting our settlement? If we are not pre. 
pared to do that, we invite Austro-German re. 
arming to defend the settlements which we our. 
selves make. What does our League of Nations 
really mean? 

If the German people are to be brought to 
see that they are not fighting a war of defense, 
if the support which they give their government 
is to be undermined, if Germany is to be democra- 
tized, if the way is to be prepared for territorial 
concessions necessary for better Europe, it must 
be made plain that the Allied policy offers to a 
democratized and law-abiding Germany a secun- 
ty greater than that which she can enjoy under 
a militarist and autocratic regimen. 

That cannot be done by a mere general di- 
plomatic declaration of ultimate intention. As 
the President has most truly said, war aims, 
when stated in general terms, seem the same on 
both sides. 

Peace Plans Must Be Definite 


The plans of the Allies for post-bellum security 
inust take shape sufficiently to form a recogniza- 
ble policy; to strike the imagination of the Ger- 
man people; and to be, themselves, obviously 
of democratic inspiration and promise. 

Another of our battle cries—and a very good 
one too—is ‘“‘No peace with the Hohenzollerns.” 
I take it to mean no peace with a government 
not responsible to its people. But secret di- 
plomacy—which has been universal in Europe 
in the past—means that in foreign affairs all 
governments were able to commit the nation to 
all sorts of courses—courses involving war— 
which the people not only did not sanction, but 
of which they were even ignorant. The old 
methods of diplomacy made all governments 
pure autocracies in foreign affairs, however 
democratic they might be at home. 

And we might abolish the Kaiser and make Ger- 
many in home affairs as democratic as you 
like and still leave the people without any real 
control of her foreign policy, unless we make an 
organic change in the present universal method 
of managing international affairs; unless, that 's, 
we take them out of the hands of diplomats re- 
sponsible only to foreign offices or executives 
and treat those things as what they are, a legis 
lative function, and not the proper work of 
executives. 

International Peace Parliament 


If, after peace, we are to talk to the Germai 
people instead of to the German government, 
the Peace Conference must be made more in the 
nature of an International Parliament, and 
much less in the nature of a secret meeting ° 
diplomats, than have been past Peace Confer 
ences. 

A proposal has been made that the Peat 
Conference should consist of two bodies, 2 small 
one composed, as in international congress 
of the past, of the delegates or nominees of the 
governments participating, and a larger body 
representing proportion- (Continued on pazé 170) 
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Sees World in Revolution 


Lincoln Steffens Calls Russian Turmoil Start of Universal Upheaval 


a Bolsheviki peace talk is camouflage,” is 
hat Lincoln Steffens, writer, lecturer, traveler, 
$0¢ ocialegiih told 500 Chicago business and pro- 
fessional men gathered at the City Club. The 
f follow extract from his interesting address is 
; it appeared in “The City Club Bulletin.” 


HE Bolsheviki are not pacifists. “They are 

not for peace at any price. What they 
want is The Revolution—not simply the Russian 
revolution, but a world-wide revolution of the 
proletariat. They want it in Italy, they want 
it in Germany, in France, in England and in all 
the other countries of the world. 

Suppose, however, the Revolution should 
come in the allied countries but not in Germany. 
Italy was on the verge of a revolution but it 
was checkt by the Germans when they made 
their last big drive. France is only waiting until 
after the war. The Bolsheviki understand that 
if the revolution should come in these countries 
but not in Germany, German imperialism would 
win. They know that they must get a revolu- 
tion in Germany. 

Back of this war is the social war—the war 
that we will all be fighting when this one is over. 
In all my investigations of corrupt city govern- 
ments, of labor troubles, of the I. W. W., the 
McNamara case, the Mexican revolution, I 
found the same underlying disease, special 
privilege. And I found it in Russia. 

I am not against this war except as I am against 
poverty, disease and other social ills. It’s the 
next war that I’m against and that war cannot 
be stopt except by the solving of social 
problems. 


Privilege Provoked Overturn 


The Russian revolution was provoked by the 
government. All autocratic government is rep- 
resentative government—it represerits the privi- 
leged interests. In Russia the power of the Czar 
was controlled by the great nobles and landlords 
and the others whose interest was in breaking 
the laws. 

Persons high in political power sold out the 
Russian army to Germany. It is the universal 
belief in Russia that the German high command 
bribed certain persons in the Russian high com- 
mand to march the Russian troops into traps, 
where whole armies were annihilated. This has 
not been proven but it is expected that it will 
be revealed in certain trials to be held shortly. 

After the revolution, the word came back to 
the army “The Revolution is here!’ and the 
peasants and the workingmen turned from 
hghting to look at the dawn. They didn’t say, 
“We won't fight,” they just stopt. To them it 
wasn't the Russian revolution—it was The 
revolution. It was for the Germans, too. 

And so along the eastern front workmen and 
peasants sat down and talkt. They askt them- 
selves what the war was about and had to con- 
fess that they didn’t know. The Russians 
thought that since the revolution they were 
fighting for democracy and liberty and against 
imperialism. And the German soldiers thought 
they were fighting against imperialism too— 
British imperialism. 


Secret Treaties Harm Allies 


, hey askt why they couldn’t have peace. 
' '¢ German high command sent word down, to 
© past along to the Russians, that the reason 
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why they couldn’t have peace was that Russia 
was bound to the allies by imperialistic secret 
treaties. The Russian soldiers didn’t believe it. 
But they sent committees back to Petrograd to 
find out and they found that it was true. Today 
you can hardly mention Constantinople to them 
—it means to them Russia’s own perfidy. 

A million soldiers left the front and went home 
carrying the conviction that there was some- 
thing wrong on their own side. 

Milyukov said that maybe these treaties 
were wrong, but that Russia should abrogate 
her contract. He went down holding to this 
principle. Kerensky said, “I can arrange the 
matter.” He thought he could arrange a con- 








Creed of the New Banker 


I believe no man can be a good 
banker who is not first a good citizen 
—in all the term implies. 

I believe good citizenship rests on 
ability and willingness to pull one’s 
own weight—with capacity not only 
for sturdy self-help—but also due 
regard for the rights of others. 

I believe that the more points at 
which we touch human nature and 
human interests—the more alive we 
become and the longer we stay so. 

I believe we cannot prosper by 
applying yesterday's methods to to- 
day—that each man is in some 
measure master of his community's 
destiny—that good government is a 
matter of business—not politics— 
that to assist in all material, moral 
and spiritual upbuilding is the fun- 
damental of enlightened selfishness. 

I believe we need more men of 
every class who will appreciate this 
—who will stand for something be- 
side themselves. 

I believe in Efficiency, Service and 
Fraternity—in a close-knit communi- 
ty of Interests and Hopes—in a 
sane, broad-visioned Stand that shall 
make for the Banker-Farmer and 
the Banker-Everybody. 

—B. F. Harris, Rotary Club of 
Champaign, Ill. 




















ference of the allies for a revision of war aims. 
But the allies would have none of it and Kerensky 
went down and the Bolsheviki, a minority party, 
came into power. 

Mob is Hero of Russia 


But the Bolsheviki do not really rule Russia. 
The Russian people rule. The Russian mob is 
the hero of the revolution. So stupid, so sincere, 
so conscientious—these mobs, not the provisional 
government or its leaders, are the rulers of Rus- 
sia. 

When the revolution came, Milyukov and 
others of the Constitutional Democrats assumed 
that they were to be leaders and appointed 
themselves as a cabinet. But they soon found 
that they didn’t govern at all. They announced 
decrees but no one knew it. 

Milyukov decided that some socialists ought 
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to be put in the cabinet but he couldn't find 
anybody who wanted to be in the cabinet. 
Everybody was too busy. They were on their 
own problem—the ecdhomic conditions of the 
country. The Russian people tolerate the pro- 
visional government because it seems to repre- 
sent and express what they wish. 

Neither Milyukov nor Kerensky, whom the 
people loved, was forced out by the Russian 
mobs. They fell simply because nobody would 
listen to them. The moment the Bolsheviki 
cease to represent the thought of the people, the 
people will turn from them. 


Democracy of New Sort 


The mobs pay little attention to laws. If 
they are good laws, the people will obey them; 
if they are bad laws, they will ignore them. 
They didn’t abolish the Duma. “It may pass 
some good laws,”’ they reasoned, “and if it does 
the people will obey them.’”’ The fact is that 
they take their new democracy seriously and 
literally and they are more interested in the 
real thing than in the machinery. 

The Russian mob is gentle. It does not kill, 
it does not loot. The killings, about which we 
have read, were by soldiers and sailors, who had 
been armed and taught to kill—not by the mobs. 

We newspaper men would hear a mob coming 
down the street and would stop and interview it. 

“Where are you going?” we would ask. 

“We don’t know.” 

“What is the matter?” 

“We don’t know—we simply heard that there 
is something wrong and we have set out to make 
it right.” 

That is the spirit of the Russian mob—stupid, 
simple, sincere. It is the key to the revolution. 


The Golden Rule in Russia 


Once some police fired upon a mob from a 
roof. The mob simply moved down the street 
out of range and sent a committee to get them. 
To get to the roof they had to go up a narrow 
stair and they made their way up over the bodies 
of dead and wounded comrades. They took 
the policemen and handed them over to the 
mob. What did the mob do? It might have 
been expected to kill them, but it didn’t. ‘‘That’s 
what the government would have done,” they 
said. ‘We mustn't.” 

Kerensky, not really a leader but an expressor 
of the Russian people, at a conference in Petro- 
grad, spoke these words, which should be a 
motto for all democratic peoples: 

“We, the people, must not do to others any of 
the things that have been done to us. The 
Revolution is not for revenge but to establish 
justice and liberty.” 

The Russian mob has been the most consistent 
statesman in Europe and is compelling the other 
governments of the world to come to its views. 


For All Mankind 


The Russian revolution is the beginning of 
the international mind. The Russian democracy 
is not patriotic, not moral, not political, but sees 
the solution of social problems in economic 
changes. And it wants nothing for itself that 
it cannot have for all the world. Not once 
while I was in Russia did I hear the advocacy of 
a separate peace. The people talked always 
in terms of a “general’’ peace, every term of which 
would be the same for every country. 
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SOME THOUGHTS IN VERSE 


A SOLDIER TALKS TO DEATH 


By Robert Douglas Meacham, 
Lieutenant, U. S. A. 


Gentle as a summer's rain 
Upon a sun-scorched soil; 

Tender as a mother’s hand 

When she untwines the fingers of her sleep- 
ing child from amongst the folds of her 
garments: 

So shall you come in the hour after sunset, 

0 Death! 

And sing us to soft sleep with the gentle 
rustling of your wings. 

So shall you untwine the fierce fingers .of un- 
bearable pain 

And lay a cool, cool hand upon tortured 
brows. 

There shall be no darkness where you are, 

For darkness ts earth-born 

And you are of the infinite. 


And yet, in full truth, 
You are nothing but a name, 
O Death! 
To symbolize the passing of force from form 
to form. 
You put the period to our life story 
But take nothing from it or from us; 
Nor can you give us anything, 
For we have had our time and chance, 
Except that to our worn out nerves and bat- 
tered brains 
You bring the blessed rest of change— 
We know not to what. 


But, for this, we shall have cause to thank you. 
When the virtue is gone out from us, 

And the force which was ourselves 

Is all but exhausted in labor, 

Then we shall know you, Death, 

Inevitably kind. 


The above lines were found in the desk 
of Robert Douglas Meacham of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, after his death, by his father 
who identified the handwriting. They 
were written in prose form, but to better 
bring out their poetic value they have 
been arranged as above. Meacham served 
for eight months last year with the Amer- 
ican Ambulance Corps in France, five of 
them at Verdun. He returned to enter 
the military service of the United States 
and was given a commission as first lieu- 
tenant. While enroute to active service 
he was fatally stricken by appendicitis. 
He received the summons from Death 
with the same smiling eyes and courageous 
spirit with which he had accepted the call 
to serve bleeding France. Meacham was 
born in Ashland, Ky., and died in Louis- 
ville. He was a graduate of Yale. At the 
time of his enlistment he was traffic 
manager for Rogers, Brown & Company 
of Cincinnati. 
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ROTARY ACROSTIC 


R eady to act, ready to serve 

O nevery day, never to swerve, 

. ruthful and loyal to Nation and State, 

A bunch that has proved noble and great, 

R ound the world the Rotarians strong 

Yield to a force for good, never wrong. 
—W. W. Cooley, Rotary Club of Greeley, 

Colo 
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AND WHILE I LIVE 
(Air—And When I Die) 
And while I live, don’t worry me at all, 


Just keep off my toes, nor loudly call; 


Have a thoughtful regard, for my friends 
and me. 


And don’t take away our Rotary. 


—Burton M. Smith, Rotary Club of 


Chicago. 








— 


THE LOVE OF A MAN 
(Dedicated to Rotary) 


The love of a woman is sweet; 

In life I have fondled a few, 
Have felt the red blood as it beat 

The uttermost arteries through. 
Yet God in his wisdom divine, 

Yet God in his infinite plan, 
Made nothing as holy and fine 

As the love of a man for a man. 


There was one with the dark in her hair, 

There was one with the dawn in her 
eyes, 

There was one who had kisses to spare— 
For never a memory dies. 

But, maids, you were nothing but maids; 
You passed, as the waters that ran. 

For what are the angels or jades 
By the love of a man for a man? 


The love of a woman is warm, 

Her kisses as hot as the South, 
And glorious battle to storm 

The road to her amorous mouth. 
But what is the nectar you drink, 

The fragile and beautiful span, 
By one indestructible link, 

The love of a man for a man? 


For when she has thrown you aside, 

Has passed from embraces and sight, 
And all of the noonday has died 

And left but the stars and the night, 
You feel on your shoulder a hand, 

For comfort you come where you can, 
And deep in your heart understand 

The love of a man for a man. 


He'll go with you over the trail, 
The trail that is lonesome and long; 
His faith will not falter nor fail, 
Nor falter the lilt of his song. 
He knows both your soul and your sins, 
And does not too carefully scan. 
The highway to Heaven begins 
With the love of a man for a man. 
—Douglas Malloch, Chicago, Ill., Poet 
of the Woods and Community Philosopher. 























THE RAINY DAY 


The day is cold, and dark and dreary; 
It rains, yet Rotary is never weary. 
A gloomy air hangs like a pall, 
Yet Rotary issues a call 
To her sons, to be bright and cheery. 


Other lives are cold and dark and dreary, 
It rains, yet a Rotarian’s life is cheery 
His thoughts may cling to a mouldering 


past, 
Yet he knows this cannot last; 
For Rotary boys are bright and cheery. 


Awake, sad heart, and stop your whining, 

For around the corner a smile is shining. 

Thy fate is the common fate of all. 

Into each life Rotary is willing to fall 

And make your days bright and cheery. 
—A Rotarian In Cog. 
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SPRING 


(a tense “*pome’’) 
Says Rod to me, “A good sport be; write 
me a ‘pome’ on Spring” 
And half in jest, I acquiesced and under- 
took the thing. 
It’s sure a cinch, for in a pinch, how easy 
it will be 
To ae in ‘mush’ and ‘slush’ and ‘gush.’ 
h, this is pie for me! 
So in I went for Sentiment: I hope I may 
ung! , 
I, like a gink, could only think, of spring 
and sprang and sprung. 


I started off to ring in Golf amid the 
daffydils 

My mind flew off, I wrote of ‘cough,’ of 
“Doc” and “Dose of Squills’’ 

With rocks and rills I mingled pills; my 
nut was slipping back. 

Disgusted I then thought I'd try and take 
another tack. 

I tried free verse and it was worse to let 
the rhymes “‘go hang” 

Eternally my But-in-ski purred spring 
and sprung and sprang. 


I had a sane, well ordered brain. It's now 
a hunk of junk. 
That S-S-S pes made a mess of every 


thing | thunk. 

Beforé it’s me for Kankakee, I must 
eradicate 

Everything suggesting spring. I fear | 
am too late. 


A lunatic with no comeback, I hear the 
sirens sin 
That lilting medley, subtle, deadly, sprang 
and sprung and spring. 
—Rufe Chapin, Rotary Club of Chicago. 


® 


YOU’D BETTER CHANGE YOUR 
CLOTHES, ME BOY 


You'd better change your clothes, me 


boy, 
And get behind the drums, 
And march to meet Brittania’s foe 
Before the tyrant comes! 





Stop thinkin’ and a readin’ 

ill your brain’s a-swimmin’ round, ~ 
Of the sa out there a bleedin’ 
On the muddy, bloody ground. 


Just ask yourself the question, 
Do you think its fair or right 
For you to do the readin’ 
While your pals get out and fight? 


There's no two ways about it, 
And the answer quickly comes, 
You'd better change your clothes, me 


boy, 
And get behind the drums. 


They'll lead you to the hallowed soil 
here flows the blood of men— 
Decidin’ which shall rule this world 
Between the sword and pen. 


Democracy or Tyranny 
Which is it going to be? 
Es trying to blow the world to 
Il 


e 
And stifle liberty. 


So you'd better change your clothes, 
me boy, 
And get behind the drums, 
And march to meet Brittania’s foe 
Before the tyrant comes. 


{The above verses were written by Hector 
McCarthy, son of Hamilton McCarthy, 
noted sculptor, to assist the work of the 
British Canadian Recruiting Mission in 
getting recruits from among British sub- 
jects in the United States.| 
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| Cometh the Ship of Concrete 


By H. Colin Campbell 


‘INCE the United States entered the great 
‘e, war, public sentiment as never before has 
been directed toward the great and growing 
necessity of building ships; ships to carry a 
rapidly expanding commerce; ships to counter- 

the ravages of enemy submarines; ships to 
arry troops to the battle line of democracy; 


ships to feed and supply the Allies and the sol-. 


diers in Europe in the common cause; ships to 
save from starvation the helpless and defense- 
less in the devastated portions of Europe. 

So pressing has the demand for ocean tonnage 
become and so vital its importance to national 
independence and to world democracy that 
every possible means of tonnage increase has 
been considered. 


2,000,000 Added to Tonnage 


Already all interned enemy ships have been 
repaired, refitted and placed in the ocean service. 
This has increast the available shipping by 
some 500,000 tons. 

The larger vessels plying 
the Great Lakes and inland 
rivers have, so far as possi- 
ble, been refitted for ocean 
and coastwise traffic. This 
in turn released other ves- 
sels from the coastwise 
trafic and made them 
available for transatlantic 
service. Pleasure vessels 
and privately owned ves- 
sels have been requisitioned 
and placed in the trans- 
atlantic car g o-carrying 
service. This has added 
some 2,000,000 tons to the 
service. 

Steps have been taken 
to greatly increase the 
efficiency of production of 
steel and wood ships. The 
methods adopted toward this end have been 
first, the development of standard ships— 
standard as to dimensions, materials and 
methods of construction; second, the coordi- 
nation of the various plants. 


Standardization and coordination in ship con- 
struction will, without a doubt, be a greater 
factor in tonnage increase than any other step 
that could be taken. 

But while this system of standardization and 
coordination has been workt out principally 
with reference to the production of steel ships, 
itcan, and without a doubt will be, applied also 
‘o the production of ships of other materials. 

Ss ) lar as steel ships are concerned, two things 
wil be accomplisht by this system; namely, the 
er required for the production of individual 


ships of the standard size will be reduced from 
x months to about three and a half months, 
‘nd work can proceed simultaneously on a, far 
seater number of ships than previously. 


Ship Production Requirements 


- Im ‘tant and far-reaching as the steps al- 
een taken are to the shipping situation, it is 
ibs ‘test national consequence that Ameri- 
“ns go still further and search their material 
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of ship production: 





























: MI gs 
FOUR HUNDRED TON CONCRETE MOTOR BOAT BUILT IN 1917 AT 
MOSS.IN NORWAY AND NOW IN OCEAN SERVICE 


, 





BEGINGING OF A BIG CONCRETE CCEAN < 


If 






MONTREAL 1917 





HIP BUILT AT 


To the left is a big 
ship of 400 tons, 
butlt of concrete by 
the Norwegians at 
Moss, which ts do- 
ing good work in 
ocean service and 1s 
pointed to as proof 
that this material 
can be utilized for 
building ships for 
use on the high 
seas, 

The lower picture 
shows a_ concrete 
barge which has 
been used for sev- 
eral years on the 
Chesapeake Bay 
and tributaries. 









The concrete ship 
built at Montreal, 
shown above tn tts 
initial stages, 1s 
now in ocean serv- 
ice. To the left of 
ttis a U. S. Naval 
Reserve concrete 
launch in use on 
the Great Lakes. 


resources for other possible means of tonnage Second, the constant decrease in available 
increase. If it appears practicable to build tonnage caused by the ravages of enemy sub- 
ships of other materials in addition to the maxi- marines must be replaced; this decrease has for 


mum production of ships of steel and wood, then some months past been somewhat in excess of 
it is of the greatest importance that such method 200,000 tons per month, almost 500,000 tons 


of manufacture be taken up and pusht with great according to German claims. 
A constant production, therefore, of 1,000,000 


energy. 


Two things are to be accomplisht in this line tons per month for at least one year, in order to 


keep pace with grim necessity, is required. If 


First, to bring the available tonnage up to that the standard size of ship is 5,000 tons then the 
required by foreign commerce; the minimum _ production of 200 standard ships per month is 


} 


required for this purpose is 10,000,000 tons, to necesssary, or seven compl te ships each and 


be produced by the end of 1918, or a production every working day. 


of about 800,000 tons a month. This is a tremendous program but one not 
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beyond American resources or American re- 
sourcefulness. 

The working plans above briefly outlined and 
now set on foot will permit of the building of 
steel and wood ships to the full capacity of pro- 
duction of steel plate and ship timbers. 

In addition thereto Americans have now un- 
dertaken the building of ships of concrete, and 
several plants for this purpose have sprung up 
on the two coasts as well as on the Great Lakes. 

Investigation discloses the fact that concrete 
boats are neither novel nor impracticable. 
Concrete has not heretofore been used much for 
ocean-going vessels but fresh and salt water 
vessels of various kinds have been built of con- 
crete successfully, and the necessity of the times 
has forced its adoption to the building of trans- 
atlantic vessels, both in America and in Europe. 

In this matter Norway has been a pioneer. 
There, the building of ocean-going vessels of 
concrete has been going on for some time and 
several have been launched and are now in 
service. Norwegians are now building vessels 
of this type for Sweden, and England, as well as 
for themselves. 

On the American continent a visible evidence 
of this type of construction is found at Montreal 
where a concrete ship of regular outlines is to be 
launched shortly. Similar construction is now 
under way at San Francisco. Plans for other 
plants have been drawn, the money provided 
and their building is under way. 


Supplements Other Shipbuilding 


Types of concrete vessels which have been 
built for some time both in America and in 
Europe and to which, therefore, no novelty is 
attacht, include row-boats, sail-boats, motor- 
boats, barges, pontoons, scows, lighters and 
similar vessels. Concrete vessels of these types 


are now and have for some time been, in service 
on the Panama, Erie, Welland, and Manchester 
canals, as well as along the coasts and on the 
inland waters of Italy, England, France, and the 
United States. 

This stumbling on a new means of ship con- 
struction in our midst has come as a veritable 
Godsend to supplement other means of ship- 
building which are already taxed to capacity. If 
we were to be confined to wood and steel we 
might not be able to catch up with shipping 
needs within the time set, except by cutting out 
other war needs and placing the outcome in 
doubt. 

The extension of concrete to the building of 
ocean-going vessels will result in two distinct 
advantages and material aids to the shipping 
and war situation. 

First, it will relieve the steel shortage by lessen- 
ing the demand for steel plate. This demand for 
steel plate will rapidly decrease as the efficiency 
in concrete shipbuilding ‘increases. This will 
divert this steel to the manufacture of muni- 
tions, rails, rolling stock and other war needs. 


Greater Speed Possible 


Second, a much greater shipbuilding speed will 
be possible, as a much less time is required for 
the building of a concrete vessel than one of steel 
of the same size. Thus while an 8,000 ton steel 
vessel, with the efficiency methods above out- 
lined, can be built in about 314 months, a con- 
crete ship of the same size can be launched in 
about 4 weeks." Even this will be materially 
reduced when standardization and coordina- 
tion, coupled with mass production, is applied 
to concrete shipbuilding as it now is to steel and 
wood. 

Concrete will thus enter the shipping situa- 
tion as a safety factor. The program laid down 





Three Kinds of Men 


These thoughts were jotted down the other eve- 
ning after talking with a man out of ajob and out 
of pocket. He 1s highly-educated, master of four 
languages, an accomplisht musician, an expert 
stenographer, an author, a brilliant thinker, and a 
contributor to some of the leading scientific periodi- 
cals of the country. Yet he is waiting for “‘some- 
thing to turn up,”’ averse to manual labor as a 
temporary means of livelihood, ‘‘too proud to beg, 
too honest to steal.’’ Elbert Hubbard might have 
found in this example the inspiration for a bril- 
liant essay. Maybe the following ideas, crudely 
put together, are worth while. Read the thing any- 
way. 

Viewed from the material side, there are but 
three kinds of people—“‘ordinary men,” ‘‘geni- 
uses’’ and “successes.” 

The difference between the “ordinary fellow’’ 
and the “‘genius” is the result of the accident of 
birth and the consequent ‘“‘chance game” of 
heredity. An every-day-codger can’t help it if 
he Jacks genius, nor must a born genius be 
blamed if, half the time, he “‘isn’t human.” 

The “genius” and the ‘‘successful man”’ differ 
in this: the former has great thoughts and capa- 
bilities, the latter does things; at the outset the 
little things, then the big jobs which present 
themselves before him. 

By no amount of wishing can the “common 
man” become a “genius,’’ nor the ‘‘genius’’ a 
“success.’’ But it lies within the power of each 
to create his own success. Perhaps the every- 
day man has the better chance. 

Unfortunately, the “genius” does not seem 
able to mingle with the ““ccommonclay” and be in 
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his element; he is tooethereal. Whether or not 
the man of great talent attains success depends 
upon himself: he may or he may not—it’s 
about “‘fifty-fifty.” 

A “hard-working-genius”’ is sure of success. A 
dreaming, listless genius is in danger of the poor- 
house, or (that which is a greater terror to him) 
oblivion. 

Likewise is it true that the man cast by nature 
in the ordinary mold, if he be a hard-worker,with 
hard sense as well, will surely climb to the top of 
the world. As for the poor, slothful creatures 
who neither work nor dream, there remains but 
one alternative—to live and die and be forgotten. 
Mayhap the Infinite will grant them another 
chance hereafter, but, so far as this life goes, 
they are pitiable failures, 

Brother Rotarians, what manner of men are 
we? 

As business and professional men, it is to be 
presumed that we have attained, at least, a 
measure of success. Therefore, in estimating 
our own selves, we must admittedly begin a 
bit higher in the scale, but the elemental princi- 
ples involved are the same. 

Are we merely ordinary tradesmen? 

Are we men of genius? 

And are we, by. our own true estimate, really 
successful? 

By only one means known to man is transi- 
tion possible. That means is WORK,—plugging, 
optimistic, tactful work. It develops us, both 
“plain-men” and “‘super-men,” into successful 
men!—Albert H. Heusser, Secretary Rotary 
Club of Paterson, N. J. 
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by the Emergency Fleet Corporation will carry 
it well into 1919. And this is without any pro. 
vision for such contingencies as the destruction 
by enemy effort of shipbuilding plants. By 
the use of concrete it should be possible to reach 
the goal before the end of 1918. Thereafter jt 
would then be necessary only to replace current 
losses at sea. By applying the factor of safety 
we would complete our ships in less time, put 
our ocean traffic on a firm and safe basis, shorten 
the war and save countless lives. 

Should concrete become the dominant ship. 
building material, as is well within the limits of 
possibility, there will be no regrets on the part 
of anyone on that account. There are so many 
other uses for steel and wood and the demands 
for these materials for such purposes so great 
that their production will not decline. On the 
contrary the production of such things as rails, 
rolling stock, machinery and equipment, which 
has been materially curtailed owing to the pres- 
ent critical situation, ‘can be resumed to the full 
satisfaction by the entry of concrete. 

Nor need it be supposed that this relief in one 
direction will be purchased at the cost of addi- 
tional strain in another. So far as concrete con- 
struction is concerned American material re- 
sources are practically untoucht. Raw materials 
for cement manufacturers are plentiful and are 
found in numerous localities thruout the coun- 
try. Resources of sand, gravel and stone are 
enormous and as yet hardly toucht. All these 
materials are found in large deposits near every 
industrial center. 

Skilled Labor Not Needed 

The same situation obtains with respect to 
labor. Concrete construction uses ordinary 
labor under skilled supervision. Mechanics 
can therefore be turned into industries where 
skill and great precision are essential, as in the 
manufacture of machinery and munitions. 
These induStries are kept supplied with skilled 
labor only with the greatest difficulty at the pres- 
ent time and relief from this unexpected source 
will be most welcome. 

As to the suitability of concrete for shipbuild- 
ing there now remains no doubt. That it has 
more than sufficient strength has been amply 
attested by numerous practical experiments 
some of which have been carried on for many 
years. These tests have given conclusive evi- 
dence that concrete as a ship material has not 
only strength to resist the destructive action of 
violent waves, coupled with the greatest en- 
durance but, so far as is known, the complete 
absence of decay and deterioration due to age. 

The adoption of concrete to the construction 
of large ocean-going vessels involves the develop- 
ment of suitable methods of form making, con- 
crete placing, and design. The designs which 
have been proposed by eminent marine engineers 
and some of which have been adopted for vessels 
now in service or under construction, differ 10 
no essential respect from the designs for concrete 
vessels of other types as to thickness of hull, 
quantity of reinforcement, and similar details. 
So far as concerns form making and concrete 
placing, the difficulties incident thereto have 
largely been overcome and will be entirely so 19 
the course of a short time. 

President Wilson Interested 

When efficient and standardized methods 
have been generally applied to the erection and 
removal of forms and the manner of concrete 
placing, then vessels of this type will be built 
with astounding rapidity. 

The recent launching of a large concrete 
ship on the Pacific Coast has aroused the 1! 
terest of President Wilson. 
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| R. CURIOUS was taking a meditative 
L walk, met Mr. Average and askt quickly: 

‘What is air?” 

‘What is air?’”” Mr. Average repeated in sur- 
prise. “Air! Why air is—er—is air.” 

_ “That proves it,” remarked Mr. Curious, 
more to himself than to the other. _ 

“Proves what?” demanded Mr. Average 
belligerently. 

“Proves that most of us are ignorant of the 
things we think we are best acquainted with. 
| was wondering how many of us know what 
democracy is, and decided to test the first man 
[ met with a question about a thing which every 
one of us knows we know thoroly.”’ 

Probably most men, and women, if suddenly 
askt to tell what democracy is would return an 
answer something like, 

‘Democracy—why democracy 
mocracy is democracy.” 

And yet everyone thinks he knows exactly 
what democracy is. 

Those of us who live in a country possest with 
what is known as a democratic government, 
have ideas of what a democracy is, ideas more 
or less vague and undefined. But these ideas 
vary so that it may be said there are as many 
democracies as there are individuals with 
ideas about democracy. That is only another 
way of saying that democracy is within the in- 
dividual’s consciousness. 

Democracy as a principle, is an idea. De- 
mocracy as a system, is an idea applied to the 
organization and maintenance of some sort 
of human government. 


is—er—de- 


Democracy Always Winner 


The present World War has been called a 
conflict between autocracy and democracy. 
A few of the more optimistic call it the final 
conflict between these two systems of govern- 
ment; it may prove such—if democracy wins 
a decisive victory, but not otherwise. If autoc- 
racy, however inconceivable such an event 
may appear, should win a decisive victory, 
democracy will not be finally defeated; like 
the fighter who refuses to accept 
defeat, democracy always “keeps 
coming up” to go on with ‘the 
battle. Democracy will continue 
this, until conclusive victory rests 
on its side. 

Democracy always has fought a 
Winning fight, even tho apparently 
defeated. Autocracy always has 
fought a losing fight, even tho ap- 
parently victorious. The essential 
nature of the two ideas and the 
two systems of government based 
upon those ideas, makes it unescapa- 
ble that democracy should even- 
tually win and autocracy lose. 

Autocracy is oppressive; democ- 
racy is progressive. Autocracy is 
destructive (especially destructive 
o! individual mental activity and 
progress) ; democracy is constructive. 
Aut cracy has the element of stag- 
nation as its chief constituent; de- 
mocracy has the element of alertness 
as its chief constituent; it is one 
o! the laws of nature that standing 
' stagnation is retrogression 
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By Philip R. Kellar 


and decay, and that decay ends in death. If 
we cannot go forward we must go back. 

The chief proponents of autocracy in this 
age are the apostles and disciples of Prussian 
kultur. By their arguments to support autocracy 
they show the natural inconsistency of autocracy. 
Biological science, they say, upholds the theory 
of the survival of the fittest among men as well 
as among animals; only those physically fittest 
are qualified to survive and to rule the world. 
This is their argument to justify the brutality 
and ruthlessness of ku/tur. And, they contend, 
there is no higher law than this material law 
of natural selection; no law higher than the state 
or system of government based upon this law; 
whatever such a state does is right; there is no 
moral law to which such a state need look up 
or try to obey; it is its own law and gospel. 


False Logic of Kultur 


At this point the disciples of kultur recognize 
the inherent weakness of autocracy. They 
seek some other justification for the existence 
of their state or system of government. So they 
say that the king rules by divine right; that he is 
God’s representative on earth; that he has been 
appointed by God and divinely inspired with 
wisdom to rule Prussia and every other part 
of the world which can be brought under sub- 
jection to Prussia. 

The false logic is obvious: The state is supreme 
and is its own law. The head of this state derives 
his power to rule from God. One of those two 
statements is false; both cannot be true; either 
the state or God is supreme, for there cannot 
be two supreme powers. If God is supreme, then 
the state is subject to moral law; if God is not 
supreme but the state is, then the King of Prussia 
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He was born in 
Memphis and reared in old Kentucky, getting his college education there 
and his experience in a law office in the Black Hills of South Dakota and 


He has been a contributor 


The Religion of Democracy > 


and German Kaiser does not rule by divine 
right, but by might of the state which has created 
him. 

The argument of “the divine right of kings’’ 
is not a product of modern kultur. It is an in- 
heritance from past ages. But the autocracy 
of Prussian kultur is non-religious; it is without 
a religion except the religion of might; it recog- 
nizes no rights except its own; it does not concede 
any right to any other system or to any people 
who do not submit themselves to it; everything 
opposed to it is wrong; everything that may 
advance it is right. 


Beginnings of Democracy 


Prussian autocracy is the last word in autoc- 
racy. We have been taught to believe that the 
recently overthrown Russian government was the 
most autocratic, but it was not. That autocracy 
was maintained by force, but it was frankly 
founded upon ‘‘the divine right of kings’’ doc- 
trine. Old Russia was an autocracy of the old 
style. Prussian autocracy is an autocracy of 
the new style, which frankly bases itself upon 
force, and makes use of the “divine right of 
kings’’ doctrine merely as an auxiliary, as a tem- 
porary means of strength to be utilized until 
all the people are willing to give up their old 
religious beliefs and accept the state as the 
supreme power in and of itself, as God. 

Democracy and autocracy represent the two 
lines along which the human race has developt. 
Democracy was the first manifestation of a social 
organization; it will be the last. Autocracy 
is a usurper, often overthrown in one place and 
under one form, to lift up its head again in another 
place and under another form. 

Away back in the misty days of our ancestors 
the individual was supreme. He consulted no 
one but himself as to what he wanted; he consult- 
ed nothing but his own strength as to what 
he should attempt to secure. Then he found his 
mate and learned that his ‘“‘rights’’ and her 
“rights’’ sometimes conflicted, and that each 
must yield up something of those rights if both 
And when 
children were born to them, there were more 
“rights” to consider. So there grew up the 
family, almost simultaneously with the ap- 
pearance of man on earth, and there developt 
the law of the family based upon 
cooperation, mutual surrender, mu- 
tual consideration. The family was 
the beginning of the social structure 
of mankind, and remains today the 
one absolutely essential element. 

The man learned that it was 
more difficult to feed and protect 
his family than it had 
feed and protect only himself. Other 
men learned the same lesson, and 


been to 


so groups of two or more families 
associated themselves together for 
mutual protection and help, each 
individual surrendering some of his 
old individual ‘‘rights’’ and 
family surrendering some of its 
former family ‘“‘rights,”’ in return 
for the greater security which came 
from the association of the sev- 
eral families together. Usually such 


each 
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groups of families were related by ties of blood. 
First Kings and Priests Elected 


So there came into existence the tribe. As 
the tribe increast in number, the task grew more 
difficult to keep the many families living together 
peacefully and it became necessary to have some 
kind of a centralized organization. They elected 
the strongest man, the best fighter against 
man and beast, as their chief or king; and their 
wisest man, their deepest thinker, as their priest; 
these elections were simple processes of accepting 
these men for their leaders. 

This entailed the surrender of additional 
individual rights for the good of the community. 
Each individual still had the right to state his 
opinion regarding matters, but the right to act 
in the name of the tribe was delegated to the 
chief. Each individual could still think his own 
thoughts about the tribal deity, but the decision 
of the priest as to religious practices was ac- 
cepted as representing the decision of the entire 
tribe. 

In the course of time the chiefs or kings for- 
got that they had derived their original power 
of rulership by consent of the members of the 
tribe; they came to consider themselves rulers 
because of their inherent qualifications to rule, 
to think they could transmit both the right and 
the qualifications to their children. And the 
priests came to look upon themselves as the spirit- 
ual advisers of the tribe because the deity had 
expressly chosen them to act as such, and 
not because originally their predecessors had 
been chosen as priests by the people themselves. 

At times the offices of priest and king were com- 
bined in one person, and there grew up the theo- 
cratic form of government. Theocracy means 
God-rule; democracy means people-rule; autoc- 
racy means self-rule. 

In the long and hard road which the human 
race traveled in its progress from the darkness 
of superstition to the light of understanding, 
the kings and chiefs learned many thousands of 
years ago the value of cooperation with the 
priesthood. When a king was doubtful of his 
ability to do something because the people 
might object, he sought the advice of the gods, 
thru the priests. And thus, early in the history 
of the race, there came into existence a close 
co-partnership between the temporal and the 
spiritual rulers. 

Divine Right of Kings 

It is not strange that the kings themselves, 
reflecting as they did the superstitions of the 
ages in which they lived, should have come under 
the domination of the priest class. It was a natu- 
ral development from thisco-partnership, that the 
kings should come to believe themselves to be 
kings because the gods so willed it. The masses 
of the people, so completely occupied with the 
effort to exist, accepted this assertion because 
they were too apathetic to question its truth- 
fulness. Always there have been some who were 
not so mentally lazy or so physically afraid, and 
these have been responsible for many of the revo- 
lutions and civil wars whose records dot the pages 
of history. 

Man always has believed in God, in some power 
governing the universe. Every human being has 
a god; he may call it force, or the law of evolu- 
tion, or good luck, or fate, or any name of thou- 
sands that have been used to designate man’s 
faith in some power above himself. Even the 
Kaiser and his other kulturites believe in God, 
altho they call him a biological law. They believe 
they have studied this law, analyzed it, taken 
it to pieces, and set it to work for their own 
material advancement; they believe that all 
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DEMOCRACY 


(As defined by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the foundation of the 
United States of America.) 


When, in the course of human events, 
it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which have 
connected them with another, and to 
assume among the powers of the earth 
the separate and equal station to which 
the laws of nature and of nature's God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they 


Should declare the causes which im- 
pel them to the separation. 
We hold these truths to be self- 


evident: 

That all men are created equal; 

That they are endowed by their creator 
with certain inherent and _ inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness; 

That to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, drawing 
their just powers from the consent of 
the governed; that whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it. 




















mankind are controlled by a law which man has 
conquered—that the created is greater than the 
creator. That is another instance of the in- 
consistency of kulturistic logic. 

Man’s natural, normal belief in a good God 
is evidenced by the fact that supernatural 
(above human understanding) powers of evil 
are not exercised by the supreme God, but 
are delegated to some lesser deity who is nomi- 
nally under the control of the supreme deity. 
Without faith in something better than himself 
man would lack the incentive to progress, and 
he would not progress. 

The universal belief in a God has resulted 
in a continual effort of man to “get in touch” 
with that power. And as the few became 








AUTOCRACY 


(Prussian Conception of Government) 


Only one is master in the Empire, and 
I am that one; I will tolerate no other. 

I represent monarchy by the grace of 
God. 

You must all have one will, and that is 
my will; there is only one law, and that 
is my law. 

If I order you to shoot down your rela- 
tives, brothers—yes, even your parents 
—you must obey me without murmuring. 
— Kaiser Wilhelm in recent address to 
recruits. 

* ok ~*~ 

The spirit of God has descended upon 
me because I am German Emperor. 

I am the instrument of the Most High. 

I am His sword, His representative on 
earth. 

Woe and death to those who oppose 


my will! Death to the infidel who 
denies my mission! 
Let all the enemies of the German 





nation perish! 

God demands their destruction—God, 
| who by my mouth summons you to 
| carry out His decrees.— Kaiser Wilhelm, 

13 Sept., 1914. ; 

* * 
The German political system prevents 
| the governors from coming in contact 
| with the governed and learning their 
| real opinion.—Dr. David in Vorwaerts, 
| September 1917. 
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possest of, or claimed to nave, « better under- 
standing of the deity than the many, they were 
accepted as interpreters of the divine will, 
So it came to pass that the priest class gained 
more and more power and became of more and 
more use to the kings. 

Democracy’s Debt to Hebrews 

Ever since the first community democracy was 
transformed into an autocracy or a theocracy, 
there has been a constant struggle between the 
idea of democracy and the idea of autocracy, 

Basically and fundamentally, democracy is a 
matter of religion, but politically and socially 
it is the application of the idea of universal 
individual freedom to a system of government. 

‘There is an element of primeval strength and 
endurance in the very nature of democracy which 
makes it supremely natural that it should gain 
by apparent defeats as well as by conceded vic- 
tories. And so the course of democracy has been 
a march of triumph, broken at times, almost 
halted at other times, wavering here, but going 
forward irresistably. 

Probably the first authentic written record 
of an attempt by man to set up a democracy 
is that of the old Hebrews contained in the 
Bible. Few realize fully the debt which de- 
mocracy owes to the old Hebrew people. The 
Hebrew Commonwealth which grew up in Pales- 
tine after Moses had led the Israelites in sight 
of the promised land, was a theistic democracy, 
a democracy based upon the laws of God as 
Moses had understood those laws. There is 
good cause for the statement that the political 
democracies of the world today are largely in- 
debted to the old Hebrew Commonwealth and 
the teachings of moral law in the old and new 
Testaments. 

God As Moral Law 

The human race has had many men whose 
spiritual insight into the eternal nature of things 
has caused them to be called prophets and seers. 
Any individual who has a conscious understand- 
ing of spiritual law is a prophet and is inspired 
to that extent. In this long list of prophets 
Moses occupies a commanding position. 
Perhaps he was the first man who was 
sufficiently “inspired” to perceive the nature 
of God as law, as the one supreme law.governing 
everything. He, at least, was the first insofar 
as the modern Christian world is concerned. 
The laws of Moses—those laws which gained for 
him the title of the Lawgiver—are his attempt 
to put into human language and make applicable 
to human requirements, that which he had per- 
ceived regarding the supreme spiritual law. 

Moral obedience and justice was largely the 
significance of God as Law, as Moses per- 
ceived him. Those who obeyed the law, who 
understood and lived the spiritual fact that “the 
Lord he is God; there is none else,”’ were to be 
a peculiar people. Any man who worshipta 
Law of Moral Justice in those times would 
have been exceedingly peculiar, separated from 
most of the other residents of the world. 

Thru the centuries intervening between the 
time of Moses and the time of Jesus, the tribal 
Hebrew conception of God struggled with alter- 
nating success and failure to rise above the sur- 
rounding materiality up to the spiritual height 
which Moses had attained. There were many 
great spiritual teachers and prophets after Moses. 
David’s conception of God was that of a su 
preme law of tenderness and forgiveness; Isaia!i s 
and Micah’s was that of a law of peace; Hab- 
bakuk’s as the universal law of enlightenment 
“the earth shall be filled with the knowledge ©! 
the glory of the Lord;’’ while Jesus perceived 
God as the law of Love. 
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| THE RELIGION OF FORCE 
(Made in Prussia) 


Wark is the noblest and holiest ex- 
pression of human activity. For 
us too, the glad, great hour of battle will 
strike. Still and deep in the German 
heart must live the joy of battle and the 
longing for it. Let us ridicule to the 
utmost the old women in breeches who 
fear war and deplore it as cruel and 
revolting. No! ar is beautiful. Its 
august sublimity elevates the human 
heart beyond the earthly and eommon. 
In the cloud palace above, sit the heroes, 
Frederick the Great, and Bluecher and 
all the men of action—the Great Emper- 
or, Moltke, Roon, Bismarck, are there 
as well, but not the old women. who 
would take away our joy in war. When 
here on earth a battle is won by German 
arms, and the faithful dead ascend to 
Heaven, a Potsdam lance corporal will 
call the guard to the door and “Old 
Fritz’’ (Frederick the Great) springing 
from his golden throne, will give the 
command to present arms. That is the 
Heaven of Young Germany.—From Jung- 
Deutschland, official organ of Young 
Germany, whose doctrines have been taught 
to German youth for years. 

The generative importance of war lies 
in this, that it causes selection, and thus 
war becomes a biological necessity; it 
becomes the indispensable regular, be- 
cause without war there could neither 
be racial nor cultural progress. . . . War 
is the fundamental phenomenon in the 
life of a State, and preparation for it 
assumes a preponderant place in the 
national . life. . In short we must 
become convinced that war is a political 
necessity and that it is fought in the in- 
terest of biological, social, and moral 
progress.—F. von Bernhardi, one of the 
German writers who have moulded and 
directed German thought for two generations. 

Since the State is power, its duties 
must rank differently from those of the 
individual. Many (duties) which are 
incumbent upon him have no claim 
upon it. The injunction to assert itself 
remains always absolute. Weakness 
must always be condemned as the most 
disastrous and despicable of crimes, the 
unforgivable sin of politics. ... War 
must be taken as part of the divinely 
appointed order. . . . War is both justi- 
fiable and moral and the ideal of 
perpetual peace is not only impossible, 
but immoral as well.—Treitschke, one of 
the moulders of German thought. 


Ye shall love peace as a means to new 
wars, and the short peace better than the 
long... . You say that a good cause 
hallows even war. I tell you that a good 
war hallows every cause.—Friederich 
Nietzsche, an influential German philoso- 
bher and writer. 

It scems to us who are filled with the 
spirit of militarism that war is a holy 
thing, the holiest thing on earth.—Pro- 
fessor Werner Sombart, one of the leading 
German economists, in 1915. 


God calls us to murderous battles, 
even if worlds should thereby fall to 
ruins. . . . We thank Thee, Lord God! 
[hy wrathful call obliterates our sinful 
nature; with Thine iron rod we smite 
ll our enemies in the face.—Fritz 
Philippi, a contemporaneous German poet. 


| [f you ask me “How shall I build up 

1e Kingdom of God?" my answer is: 

be a good German. . . . Help to make 

our Fatherland grow and wax mighty."’"— 
ee (a German periodical), 
191), 
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Pure Democracy Not Come 

The old Hebrew Commonwealth was not a 
pure democracy. There never has been a pure 
democracy on earth; perhaps there never will be, 
for such a state will mean a unanimity of thought 
and opinion. Should that time come, which 
Habbakuk’s spiritual vision perceived as the ulti- 
mate state of perfection when the “earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge of the Lord,’’ there 
may be unanimity of thought and opinion and a 
pure democracy. Until that time comes, a 
democracy, politically speaking, will be a gov- 
ernment in which the majority opinion consti- 
tutes the law. The more nearly that majority 
opinion approximates the divine law of justice, 
of tenderness, of enlightenment, of peace, of love, 
the more nearly will it become the perfect theistic 
democracy of the spiritual visions of the Hebrew 
seers. 

All of these religious teachers emphasized the 
fatherhood of God. The fatherhood of God 
implies a universal brotherhood of man, however 
imperfectly the human race lives up to that ideal. 
Theideal of the fatherhood of God and the univer- 
sal brotherhood of man came down from Moses to 
Jesus, by Jesus was definitely expanded to include 
all the world instead of only a portion; and was 
carried by the apostles and disciples and later 
adherents of Jesus’ teachings, to other 
parts of the world, to Asia Minor, to Egypt, 
to Greece, to Macedonia, to Italy, to Spain, 
to France, to the British Isles, to Germania 
centuries before there was a Prussia. 

This religious teaching had a profound and 
far-reaching effect upon the political systems of 
those countries, all of which at that time were 
part of the Roman Empire. The great system 
of civil law which Rome gave to Europe and parts 
of Asia and Africa, was based upon the moral 
teachings of God as the Law of Justice, which 
had come down from Moses, thru Jesus and Peter 
and Paul; and was softened by the moral teaching 
of God as the Law of Love, which had come from 
Jesus thru John. 


Spawn of Roman Empire 

And out of that old Roman Empire grew the 
democracies of Switzerland, and Great Britain, 
and France, and Portugal, and the democratic 
monarchies of Belgium and Italy and Greece 
and Romania and Serbia and Montenegro and 
the old elective empire of Germany. The basis 
of the legal systems of these countries, with the 
exception of Great Britain, is the old civil 
law of Rome, the Civis Romanis; the present 
legal system of Great Britain is a mixture of the 
Civis Romanis and the old English Common 
Law, which had been taken to the British 
Isles by the freemen of the Angle and Saxon 
tribes from the forests of northern Germania. 
The system of modern Germany was “made in 
Prussia.” 

When Christianity was adopted by the Roman 
Emperor, and that great empire changed its 
religion overnight, the civil and the religious 
elements of government were kept separate. 
Christianity was engrafted upon the old pagan 
religion and for many centuries Europe struggled 
to emerge from the oppressing influences of the 
strange mixture. 

The priestology of pagan Rome had no room 
in it for any liberal thinking. The priests were a 
few men who claimed to be able to interpret the 
will of the various deities in the Roman religious 
system; it was their duty to preserve the power 
and to keep the people in subjection to it. In 
such a system there was no sympathy for the 
system endorsed by the Hebrew prophet Isaiah 
when he said to all the people,‘ ye shall be named 
priests of the Lord;” (Continued on page 171) 
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THE RELIGION OF PEACE 
(as Defined in the Bible) 


And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon 
him, 

The spirit of wisdom and understanding, 

The spirit of counsel and of might, 

The spirit of knowledge and of the fear 
of the Lord; 

And shall make him of quick understand- 


ing 
In the fear of the Lord. 


And he shall not judge after the sight of 


his eyes, 

Neither reprove after the hearing of his 
ears; 

But with righteousness shall he judge 
the poor, 

And reprove with equity for the meek of 
the earth; 

And righteousness shall be the girdle of 
his loins 


And faithfulness the girdle of his reins. 


The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, 

And -the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid, 

And the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together; 

And a little child shall lead them 


They shall not hurt nor destroy in all 
my holy mountain, 


For the earth shall be full of the knowl- | | 


edge oi the Lord 
As the waters cover the sea 


Isaiah 
* * * 
Behold, the Kingdom of God is within 
you. — Jesus. 
7 : * * * 
The kingdoms of this world are be- 


come the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ.—John in Revelation, 11; 15. 


* « * 

Then one of them, which was a lawyer 
asked him a question, tempting him and 
saying, 

““‘Master, which is the great com- 
mandment in the law?” 

Jesus said unto him, 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the first 
and great commandment And _ the 
second is like unto it: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself."—St. Matthew, 


22; 35-39 
* * * 

All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.— Jesus (St. Matthew 7; 12). 

* * * 

Thou (God) wilt keep him in perfect 

peace whose mind is stayed on ‘Thee 


because he trusteth in Thee.—J/saiah 
fh Soe F 
* * * 
Then judgment shall dwell in the wilder- 
ness 
And righteousness in the fruitful field; 
And the work of righteousne hall be 
peace, 
And the effect of righteousness, peace 
And assurance forever: 
And my people shall dwell in a peaceable 
habitation 
And in sure dwellings 
And in quiet resting place: 
-[saiah 32; 16-18 
* * * 
Be ye all of one mind, having compa 
sion one for another; love as brethren; be 


pitiful, be courteous, not rendering evil 
for evil, or railing for railing te OL 


he that will love life and see good days, 
let him refrain his tongue from evil and 
his lips that they speak no guile; let him 
eschew evil and do good; let him seel 
peace and pursue it.—St. Peter (1 Peter, 


a; 8-11). 
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Entrance to Cliff Drive, one of the noted beauty spots of Kansas City, Mo. 


The Convention in Quotations 


BEFORE THE CONVENTION 
The Desire to Attend: 

Can one desire too much of a good thing!— 
Shakes peare) 

We trifle when we assign limits to our desires, 
since nature has set none.—(Bovee) 

Anticipation: 

There would be few enterprises of great labor 
or hazard undertaken, if we had not the 
power of magnifying the advantages which 
we persuade ourselves to expect from them. 

-—(Dr. 
En Route: 
lravel is fatal to prejudice.—(Mark Twain) 

He who never leaves his country is full of 
prejudices.—(Carlo Goldont) 

Ihe world is a great book, of which they that 
never stir from home read only a page.— 
(St. Augustine) 

The use of traveling is to regulate imagination 
by reality, and instead of thinking how things 

to see them as they are.—(Dr. 


Johnson) 


may be, 
Johnson) 
Arrival in Kansas City: 

Sir, you are very welcome to our house; it 
must appear in other ways than words, 
therefore I scant this breathing courtesy.— 
(Shakespeare) 

Stay is a charming word in a friend’s vocabu- 
lary.—(A. Bronson Alcott) 

he atmosphere breathes rest and comfort, 
and the many chambers seem full of wel- 
come.—(Long fellow) 

DURING THE CONVENTION 
Acquaintance: 

If a man does not make new acquaintances, as 
he advances through life he will soon find 
himself left alone. A man should keep his 
friendships in constant repair.—(Dr. John- 

A) nN) 
companion that feasts the company with 
wit and mirth and leaves out the sin which 
is usually mixed with them, he is the man; 
and let me tell you, good company and 
good discourse are the very sinews of virtue. 
—(Izaak Walton) 


— 
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Arranged by Val B. Mintun 


We have been born to associate with our 
fellow-men, and to join in community with 
the human race.—(Cicero) 

Amusement: 

Amusement to an observing mind, is study.— 
(Beaconsfield) 

The mind ought sometimes to be amused, that 
it may the better return to thought and to 
itself.—(Phoedrus) 

Hospitality: 

There is an emanation from the heart in 

genuine hospitality which cannot be de- 
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scribed, but is immediately felt and puts 
the stranger at once at his ease.—(Washing- 
ton Irving) 

Fun: 

There is nothing like fun; is there? I haven't 
any myself and I do like it in others. Oh, 
we need it!—we need all the counterweights 
we can muster to balance the sad relations 
of life. God has made sunny spots in the 
heart; why should we exclude the light from 
them ?—( Haliburton) 

Happiness: 

Happiness seems made to be shared.—(Cor- 
nelle) 

Happiness is not the end of duty, it is a con- 
stituent of it. It is in it and of it; not an 
equivalent, but an element.—( Henry Giles) 

Business: 
Do you fear to trust the word of a man whose 
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honesty you have seen in _ business?— 
(Terrence) 

The old proverb about having too many irons 
in the fire is an abominable old lie. Have 
all in, shovel, tongs and poker.—(Adam 


Clarke) 
Education: 

The best that we can do for one another is to 
exchange our thoughts freely; and that, 
after all, is about all.—(Froude) 

I consider that it is:on instruction and educa- 
tion that the future security and direction 
of the destiny of every nation chiefly and 
fundamentally rests.—( Kossuth) 


Eloquence: 

The nature of our constitution makes elo- 
quence more useful and more necessary 
in this country than in any other in Europe. 
—(Chesterfield) 

Patriotism: 

I hope to find my country in the right; how- 
ever, I will stand by her, right or wrong 
(J. J. Crittenden) 

Patriotism is the vital condition of national 
permanence.—(Geo. William Curtis) 

We join ourselves to no party that does not 
carry the flag and keep step to the mus! 
the Union.—( Rufus Choate) 


Observation: 

Those who cannct themselves observ: 
at least acquire the observation of others 
(Beaconsfield) 

When general observations are drawn 
sO many particulars as to become c 
and indisputable, these are jewels of ! 
edge.—(Dr. Watts) 

Farewell-Parting: 

The happy never say, and never hear 
farewell.—(Landor) 

So sweetly she bade me adieu, I thought 
she bade me return.—(Shenstone) 

Remembrance: 

Remembrance is the only paradise 0! 

which we cannot be driven away.—(X 
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Several Allied Governments will be 


Represented at Kansas City 


HE Kansas City Con- 

vention will be the 
frst Rotary International 
assembly held with the 
direct endorsement of the 
Government of the United 
States. 

To it will speak high 
officials of the Govern- 
ment of the United States 
and special commissioners 
from the Government of 
Great Britain. 

The 1918 Convention 
promises to be the most 
important war-time confer- 
ence of citizens of these 
allied nations of the year. 

Names of speakers are 
not to be announced until 
every reasonable possibility 
of change has been past. 
This is the decision of the 
International Board upon 
recommendation of the 
Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Convention Program. 

Rotarians thruout the 
world will be interested to 
know, however, that the 
program committee and the 
directors already have as- 
surances that the number 
of speakers of great power 
and international distinc- 
tion will be notably greater 
than at any other Rotary 
convention. The British 
representative will be a 
statesman of very high 


} rank. He will be preceded 


by an American statesman 
in whom the world has 
now almost supreme inter- 
est. Canada, too, will be 
represented without doubt. 
And it is not unlikely 
that Cuba will join with 
her Allies in sending one 
of her statesmen to stand 
with these others. 

In spirit, the program 
has been crystallized into 
these three phases: 

Rotary a Living Force. 


f Winning the War. 


Rotary Throughout the 

World. 

In the outline herewith 
set forth the Rotarians 
will discover that many 
changes have been ordered. 


pUnly the first day corre- 
® sponds largely to the first 


day at Cincinnati and At- 
lanta. It will close with 
an address from one of the 
most eloquent Rotarian 
Americans, now in France. 

Rot iry will disclose her- 
sell in the second day as a 
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Outline of Program 
: of 
International Rotary Convention 


at 


Kansas City, Missouri, 24 to 28 June, 1918 


MONDAY—JUNE 24th 


Rotary—A Living Force In the World’s Crisis 
Registration. 
Meeting International Board of Directors. 
Open Meeting of District Governors and their successors. 
Dinner to International Officers. 
General Welcome to Delegations. 


TUESDAY—JUNE 25th 
Rotary—A Living Force in the Year 1917-1918 


Entrance into hall of host club, next of clubs nearest to Convention city, and 
so on to clubs from over-seas, followed by International Officers. 
Welcome, response, president's annual report, and presentation of officers and 
delegates from over seas. 
Brief statements from committees. 


Address—Men Who Are Making the World Safe. 


Special Assemblies Work Among Boys. 

Membership Classification. | Planning of Club Program by the Year. 

War Chests. Revision of Constitution. 

Rotary and the Chamber of Employes and Rotary Employers. 
Commerce 


Convention Promenade and Dance. 


WEDNESDAY—JUNE 26th 
Rotary—A Living Force in the Individual. 


Address— How Rotary Has Broadened the Business Horizon of Men in My Club. 
Report of Committee on Intercity Relations. 

Address— How Rotary Has Builded Citizenship in my Club. 

Report of Committee on Public Affairs. 

Address— How Rotary Has Helped the Man in My Club to Social Understand- 


ing. 
Report of Committee on Education. 
Address—The Rotarians and the Security of Peace. 
Round Table of Club Secretaries. 
An Evening of Relaxation at Electric Park. 


THURSDAY—JUNE 27th 
Rotary—A Living Force in the Club 


Address—What Should Distinguish Rotary Meetings. 
Report of Assembly on Rotary Programs. 
Address—A Complete Program for the City Boy. 
Report of Assembly on Work Among the Boys. 
What Rotary Clubs Have Done in the War: 
(a) General report by International Secretary. 
(b) Report from floor of special enterprises by clubs. 
(c) Report of Special Assembly on War Chests. 
Report of Committee on Constitution. 
Nominations 
Address—America's Entry Into the War. 
Vocational Meetings. 
Reunion Dinners. 
FRIDAY—JUNE 28th 
Rotary—A Living Force Among the Nations. 
Election. 
Address—The International Association of Today. 
Address—Rotary Opportunity When the War Is Over. 
Address—Spreading Rotary Through the World. 
Final Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Address—The World War. 
Inaugural Entertainment. 


SATURDAY—JUNE 29th 


Meeting of Outgoing and Incoming Officers. 
Luncheon and Meeting of the New Board of Directors. 
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maker of man. The ses- 
sion will conclude with a 
great address by a great 
Canadian. 

What Rotary is achieving 
as an organization for social 
service will be outlined in 
the third day, the session 
ending with an address 
upon “America’s part in 
the War’ by the official 
representative of the 
American Government. 

Best of all comes ‘‘Ro- 
tary as a World Force.” 
This day is the climax of 
the convention. Even the 
International election can 
hardly vie with the four 
addresses then scheduled. 
The convention comes to 
its close with the address 
by the representative of 
the British Government. 


No Rotarian, it seems 
to the maker of the pro- 
gram, can fail to be imprest 
with the subjects assigned 
for the Special Assemblies. 
All but two of the usual 
subjects have been set 
aside and substituted for 
them are topics of the most 
present interest to Rotary 
everywhere. 

British Rotary is to send 
two official delegates or 
commissioners and accom- 
panying them will be sev- 
eral other representatives 
of the Nineteenth District. 

The hospitality 
planned by the Convention 
Executive Committee is, 
in every respect, worthy 
of a convocation of such 
importance to the world. 

The governmental repre- 
sentatives and all visitors 
from the British Isles are 
to be the guests of the 
Kansas City Club. The 
committee has, with fine 
resourcefulness and excel- 
lent taste, keyed its hos- 
pitality to the seriousness 
of the war and yet made it, 
so it seems in advance, 
more attractive even than 
that at Atlanta and Cin- 
cinnati. 

The Convention of the 
International Association of 
Rotary Clubs of 1918 in 
Kansas City June 24 to 
28 will establish Rotary 
as an assembly of men 
competent for service and 
sacrifice at the time of the 
world’s greatest crisis. 
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The following unusually interesting letter was 
written by Rotarian Ernest W. Tickle of Liverpool, 
to Chesley R. Perry, Secretary of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs, from somewhere in 
France. His address at that time was: No. 
171193 gunner E. W. Tickle, No. 88 Siege 
Battery, R.G. A., B. E. F., France. 


HIS is a strange, strange life. Asa rule it is 

alternate work and complete laziness and 
you do need the complete laziness and make 
the most of it when you are off duty and it 
needs an almost superhuman effort to scribe 
to friends after you have done your compulsory 
mail to wife and office. 

Now, I really have had a most enjoyable 
Sunday afternoon, for first thing after lunch I 
got my mail and it consisted of two long and 
cheering cheerful letters from home and the 
December Rotarian which my _ typist had 
sent on to me. 


U. S. Rotary Work Pleases 


[ am greatly rejoiced to read of the grand 
work you U. S. Rotarians have taken on in con- 
nection with the moral well-being of your infant 
armies, and if I may, as one out here amidst it 
all, say without in anyway speaking boastfully, 
let my message to you be—Go on with the good 
work. Do the very best you can for them. 
Any man who comes out here is worth it. 

It is the thoughts of home and the hope of 
ultimately returning there that keeps you going 
amid all the sordid scenes of the war-stricken 
country and makes you feel that life even in 
these strange and tragic circumstances is after 
all worth living. And if we British lads feel this, 
when, after all, we are almost within a day’s 
journey from old England and if wounded stand 
a good chance of convalescence there, how much 
more homesick must your boys feel with thou- 
sands of miles of deep water between them and 
home, and how much more do they need extra 
vivid memories of home to carry away from your 
shores; and how glad I am that you are trying to 
make those memories clean and pure and health- 
ful. 


Longs for Rotary Luncheons 


[ have been out here about seven weeks and 
am sticking it fairly well, altho for the past 
week I have been off duty with a very nasty and 
painful attack of lumbago, which I attribute to 
getting overheated at my work and then stand- 
ing talking instead of keeping on the move until 
I had cooled down a bit. The weather here 
at present is very cold but healthful, it is much 
more like your American weather than our 
English winters. Snow on the ground, several 
degrees of frost, but dry, bright and mostly clear. 

Amidst all these scenes of war my thoughts 
often turn to Rotary and Rotary ideals (Please 
send me three copies of the Ethics of Rotary—I 
want to show some of my companions exactly 
what the Rotary Ideal is) and on Thursdays my 
mind at 1 o’clock is sort of transmigrated to 
the Bears Paw, and over my Dixie can of army 
stew my gastronomic mind dwells on the Ro- 
tary luncheon. 

Ah, little did I think when grumbling and 
“erousing”’ (British army idiom for subdued 
dissatisfaction) about the quality, quantity and 
price-for-value of that meal a day was coming 
when, amid the devastation of places where the 
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By Ernest W. Tickle 


great guns roar, I would almost sell my soul for 
the congenial company of that table, and amidst 
the ‘“‘mud of Flanders’ most sincerely and whole- 
heartedly apotheosize that selfsame meal. 

The war zone is hardly a place to expect a 
living revelation of the Rotary belief but if the 
inner history of the men out here could be known 
and the acts of their lives recorded how many, 
many truly Rotary deeds could be recorded. 


Rotary Ideals in Strange Places 


Our Engiish motto (which I do not really 
care for nearly as much as the Sheldonian 
original) ‘“‘Service—not Self,” is really a truism 
of thousands of men out here. You can have no 
idea of the many, many little kindnesses and 
helps a newcomer out here gets from the old 
stagers and how many of us men unused to hard 
manual labor have had timely help and en- 
couraging words from those who are really used 
to the life. 

I have found Rotary Ideals in strange people. 
In the Battery where I trained I had a room- 
mate of very low social status—a man who had 
known the inside of our penitentiaries—and this 
fellow, rough but golden hearted, came to me and 
said: 

“Mr. Tickle, you will find this life a pretty 
rough job; if I can help you don’t be afraid to 
ask.” 

And more than merely suggesting this, he 
forced his assistance on me, and altho only a 


‘gunner, that man proved to me a batman of 


whom any officer might well have been proud. 
It seemed his constant endeavor to try and help 
me through the altered life and never a cent 
would he accept from me. 


In the Battery to which I am now attached 
there are many men who have deserved the 
highest honors any country could bestow for 
acts of devotion to their fellows, but unfortunate- 
ly this ghastly war is so vast that thousands 
of deeds that in any ordinary war would have 
won the V. C. must perforce go unrewarded. 
We have several honors in the Battery, which 
is one of the star turns of the British Artillery, 
but judging by things I have heard since I joined 
them, many more might easily have been award- 
ed. 

Rewards of Service in Army. 


What I want to emphasize most is this: 
The armies of today are, in their attitude to 
the fellows and to their countries, really and 
truly Rotarians from the British standpoint of 
“Service—Not Self.’”’ As to the Sheldonian 
motto, “He Profits most who Serves Best,” 
it is, of, course, absolutely true from the ethical 
point of view, but I am not so sure that it is 
working out quite that way from a materialistic 
standpoint. 

How often the prize and the honored position 
pass overhead the truly best server and make 
their habitation with the timeserver. (This I 
mean from the purely ethically idiomatic 
point of view and NOT as applying to the mem- 
bers of the British Regular Army who are called 
among military circles ‘‘time-serving’’ to dis- 
tinguish them from us purely emergency and 
temporary wearers of khaki.) But even here I 
think matters are improving and true merit now 
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Rotary Ideals in the Trenches 


stands a greater chance of recognition than eyer 
before, and ‘‘pull’’ counts for less than previously 
in history. | 

But the whole scheme of war is now so vast 
that merit must oftentimes get left and meti- 
culous value get the reward. 

Though, as I said before, army life is hardly 
the environment for philosophic thought, yet 
the thought does come over one that in Rotary 
we have a force, still largely latent, which when 
our movement does actually become truly and 
really International (by which I mean that today 
our so-called internationalism consists merely 
of an association of a quarter thousand clubs, 
which I think I am right in saying, are with one 
solitary exception all in English speaking coun- 
tries whereas a day is as surely coming as the 
sun rises each morning, when the Rotary club 
will be an institution of power and pride in every 
city and town of every land in every clime wher- 
ever business men do meet) then nations will 
learn, even as today individuals and towns are 
realizing, that each for itself is a basis for busi- 
ness, civil and national life which is fundamental- 
ly wrong and is rotten to the very core; and 
through the operations of the relationship of 
Rotarian with fellow Rotarian, of Rotary club 
with Rotary club, of national association with 
national association, will the whole world’s 
politics be brought, through individual civic 
and national understanding, to the true ideal of 
“Each for all and All for Each” in which such 
atrocities as wars and International wrangles 
and jealousies will be condemned not merely as 
inexpedient, but as absolutely immoral; and na- 
tion will realize its mutual dependence upon 
nation and, in so doing, making war will be an 
absolutely impossible atrocity with its unspeak- 
able horrors and its needless waste of both material 
and national resources and its cruel bloodlust 
which at this moment is holding human life of 
so little value. ; 


Preaching of the Master 


Let this be Rotary’s grand aim through the 
coming years—then posterity will rise to praise 
and honor the names of Paul Harris and the 
faithful few who helped him raise the movement 
his great heart planned in the humble but now 
historic birth of the Chicago Club. My mem: 
ory holds a faint recollection of a book which 
in my boyhood days caused a great deal of com 
ment and which was called, If Christ came ! 
Chicago, and, as Paul Harris would readily 
acquiesce, Rotary is after all simply the direct 
application to the mundane things of life of the 
teachings of the Divine Master, we may humbly 
venture to assert Christ has come to Chicago 
and through Chicago is seeking to show the 
world that in our every day affairs the Old Book 


* still stands (despite the strenuous endeavors ° 


the world today to divide the secular from the 
spiritual whereas the two are indivisible) and 
through Rotary is preaching a truly seve" day 
theology. God grant the dream prove 4 real 
actuality. ‘5 

As time here is awkward for letter writtns 
please make this letter my heartiest New Yea 
greeting to Rotary, its Association and the many 
friends from whom my late father and | have 
received so many evidences of the true meamns 
of Rotary membership. 
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Call for 100,000 Scoutmasters 


By Colin H. Livingstone, 


President, Boy Scouts of America 


T NO time in all the world’s history have 
A. boys—just boys—had such an opportunity 
as they now have for helping their country. 
Never before were American boys askt by 
their Government to do such big things for it 
as have the Boy Scouts. Potential Paul Reveres, 
Nathan Hales, Robert Morrises, Patrick Henrys 
who look out at you from behind the eyes of the 
boys you meet in the streets. 

Never before have men—such real men as 
Rotarians—had the chance for service that is 
now presented to meet their duty, as leaders, 
to this tremendous army of boys ready to play 
the part that Uncle Sam has put upon them. 

Do you know that the Boy Scouts of America 
is the greatest single volunteer organization in 
the world? 

The Boy Scouts of America has a present mem- 
bership of 299,216 boys properly registered in 
13,893 troops, with men councilors and directors. 
Scout City would rank all but 17 cities in popu- 
lation in the United States. 

The Boy Scouts of America has a leadership 
that can put this powerful army of organized 
boys in motion for any nation-wide purpose 
on an hour’s notice. 

Doing Their Part Everywhere 

Since America went to war to help save our 
liberties and preserve the civilization for which 
our forefathers fought and died, the things 
that have happened to the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica and the part that Boy Scouts all over the 
globe have been called upon to play in pressing 
forward the activities that will win this war 
have made an epoch in the boy life of this land 
and of the world. 

The Boy Scouts of England are the watchers 
of her coast. The Boy Scouts in Italy are just 
back of the firing line acting as messengers and 
giving first aid. In Russia they guard property. 
In struggling France they are playing the man’s 
part everywhere but in the trenches. In Belgium 
their brave work in holding the fabric of civiliza- 
tion together wrings the heart with sympathy. 
Boy Scouts are serving for the sake alone of 
service—eight million of them—in every country, 
ol every nationality, of every tint of skin, of 
every religion on the globe! 

_ The Boy Scouts of America have become an 
important part of our National forces. 

They have responded promptly to repeated 
calls from the President of the United States. 

They have increast food production thru 
thousands of war gardens. Mr. Hoover askt 


them to make bean production their special 
work, 


In the first Liberty Loan campaigns the Boy 
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Scouts turned in subscriptions 
for over $125,000,000. In the 
last campaign the Treasury De- 
partment credits the Boy Scouts 
of America with one dollar out 
of every forty-six and with one 
application out of every eighteen. 
The United States Government 
will present War Service Emblems 
to over 24,000 Scouts for their 
work in getting subscriptions in 
ten or more homes. 

About 10,000 Scouts will also 
qualify for a Government War 
Emblem for their work in the food growing 
campaign, each of these Scouts not only having 
carried a garden to completion but having 
induced nine others to do the same. 

As to their work for the Department of Justice 
I can say little, nor about the coast patrol of 
75,000 Scouts that have been organized for the 
call of the Navy Department. 

Work for the Red Cross and other national 
organizations and for the Food Administration 
in checking up homes on the pledge cards and in 
fuel conservation has also kept the Scouts busy. 
Each one, too, is a “knight of the clean plate.” 

Right now our boys are carrying out the Presi- 
dent’s request as “Government dispatch bearers,”’ 
delivering to the homes of their communities 
the pamphlets on the war prepared by the 
Committee on Public Information. It is ex- 
pected that 10,000,000 people will be reacht on 
each distribution. 

They are also making a house-to-house can- 
vass on behalf of the War Savings Stamps, the 
Scouts making the sales and the Post Office 
Department collecting the money thru the post- 
men and carriers as notified by the Scouts on 
specially printed franked postcards. 

These are but the beginning of the demands 
that will come to this organization to serve the 
country if this war continues. 


Scouts Have ‘‘Made the Team” 


In all of these tasks they have proven their 
reliability and patriotism. As Theodore Roose- 
velt says, ‘‘these boys have made the team— 
Uncle Sam's team.”’ 

War conditions demand an increase in num- 
bers and efficiency. There should be a million 
Boy Scouts of America. There would be that 
number if men who may not go to the front 
would undertake at home this work of practical 
patriotism. The boys are ready; it is the Scout- 
masters that are needed. The millions of boys 
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Boy Scouts at play on camping trip. 


who are not yet Scouts, are just as anxious to 
serve our country as the Boy Scouts are, and they 
should be organized for service. And they are 
going to be allowed to come in. The National 
Council wants 100,000 men in its Scoutmaster 
corps. 

Think of the power for good and service in 
the nation a million Scouts will be. What a 
tremendous push they can give to the big work 
that they are called on to do! 


The President of the United States has given 
Scouting a definite place in"the national affairs. 
The Administration has much for the Scouts to 
do: The Secretary of the Treasury and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Food Adminis- 
trator and the Committee on Public Information 
have great plans that the Scouts are best fitted 
to carry out. 


More Scouts are needed. The numbers of 
those applying for membership can be increast 
only thru the securing of more men as leaders 
and more money for expenses, 


Letter from President Wilson 


This is President Wilson’s appeal to the men 
of the United States to help the Scouts in their 
wonderful work: 


The White House, 

Washington. 14 January, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Livingstone: 

The fine efficiency of the Boy Scouts of 
America in serving the country must, of 
course, be maintained. The Army and 
Navy have drawn heavily upon its ranks for 
men who have gone forth very gladly to 
make, if need be, the supreme sacrifice. 
Men are needed as a consequence as Scout 
Masters and leaders to take their places. 
Money is needed, moreover, to build this 
efficient unit of the national service up to 
full strength. 

I hope that all who can make gifts to 
the organization or serve as Scout Masters 
will feel it their duty to help to organize the 
hundreds of thousands of boys who need 
the leadership and the impulse of the Boy 
Scouts in order that the nation may have 
their intelligent service. 

Anythingthat is done or given to increase 
the war efficiency of the Boy Scouts of 
America will be a real contribution to the 
nation and will help win the war. 

Sincerely yours, 


WOOD ROW WILSON. 
Letter from Secretary McAdoo 
Secretary of the Treasury W. G. McAdoo thus 
values the work of the Scouts: 


Dear Mr. Livingstone: 

I have been deeply impressed and 
touched by the splendid spirit of coopera- 
tion and the tireless energy of the Boy 
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Scouts in both the First and Second Lib- 
erty Loan Campaign. I feel that a large 
part of these stupendous undertakings 
has been earned by the Boy Scouts. 
The splendid service of the Boy Scouts in 
all of the various war campaigns has 
proved them heroes of the old Republic 
and fit successors of the men who are now 
fighting the battles of democracy in France 
and upon the high seas. 

I understand the Boy Scouts of America 
are making at this time a campaign for 
men and money—men to furnish leader- 
ship for boys in the different communities 
and money to maintain and create greater 
efficiency in the field. This is a most com- 
mendable effort. Let me join in urging 
that the men of the country who can 
should get into and support this great 
organization as Scoutmasters and leaders 
and every one who has the money should 
contribute liberally. The Boy Scouts of 
America are one of the greatest of our war 
facilities. They are helping us win. They 
must be upheld. They need men and 
money now. Give your help unstintingly 
and at once. 





Cordially yours, 
WM. G. McADOO. 
Movement Proves Its Value 

The Scouts have proven their own worth 
and the wisdom of their ten-year-old slogan of 
“Be Prepared,”’ and of their Scout oath and law. 
They have won the hearts of the people. The 
Boy Scout movement has demonstrated its 
value. Not a city and scarcely a town in the 
United States has failed to receive the benefit 
of the Boy Scout idea. There is an imperative 
demand for the extension of the Boy Scout 
movement to include as many as possible of the 
American boys of Scout age. 

Under war conditions, the need for troops 
of Scouts is enormously increast. The boy can 







A Scouimaster talking to his 
troop at rest period on an 
enjoyable hike. 





no longer be left to play without a purpose. 
He is as greatly needed for the real tasks which 
he can perform as is the soldier on the firing line 
or the workman in the munitions factory. 
The German nation is a united, efficient war 
machine. To defeat it we must utilize every 
ounce of our boy power as well as our other 
resources. No boy should be left without leader- 
ship or without a real task to perform for our 
Government. His energy if not utilized will be 
worse than wasted. 

The number of Scoutmasters and other Scout 
officials who have gone into Government service 
or who have resigned for other causes is equal 
to 55 per cent of the number enrolled when war 
was declared. No other organization has given 
so many. Thousands of older Scouts have 
volunteered too, and because of their character 
and training are filling positions of responsibility. 
The Boy Scouts of America are proud to have 
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made so large a contribution to the Government 


forces, but the loss of leaders leaves the work 
at home in critical condition. 
100,000 Men Wanted 

In England and France juvenile crime in- 
creast alarmingly at the outbreak of the war, 
owing to the withdrawal of fathers and older 
brothers from the homes. Already the same 
tendency has appeared in this country. A report 
from the State of Massachusetts shows that 
juvenile crime has increast 50 per cent there 
since the beginning of the war. The Boy Scouts 
of America must save thou- 
sands. of boys who are not 
now Scouts by giving them 
opportunities to serve their 
country. Youthful patriotism 
without an outlet often turns 
to crime. The national Scout 
campaign for men and money 
should bring into the move- 
ment 100,000 men not eligible 
for military service who will 
see their duty to organize and 
direct the boy forces of the 
country. 

The entire boyhood of this 
nation should be given the 
advantages of the Boy Scout 
program at any cost. Our 
obligation to the boyhood of America is greater 
now that we are at war than ever before. Let us 
not forget how essential it is that the boyhood 
of this nation be so conserved that when this 
war is over we may have a trained young man- 
hood to give leadership to the destinies of the 
nation. 

If this war is to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy let us make democracy an assured fact 
by handing it over to the next generation who 
have based their citizenship and life ideals upon 
the Boy Scout program. This program of ac- 
tivities of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica is the strongest educational 
program our country has today 
for character. development and 
citizenship training. 

Gang Instinct Put to Work 

The people have seen the Boy 
Scouts at work. They have 
seen the Scouts holding back 
the crowds along the lines of 
march of parades; developing 
waste lands into fruitful gardens; 
selling Liberty Bonds and War 
Savings Stamps; helping in emer- 
gencies by administering first aid 
treatment; putting up bird houses 
and feeding the birds in winter; 
forest fires; salvaging goods from 


fighting 
burning buildings; distributing coal in the 
fuel famine; doing their “‘good turns” daily and 
oftener in all sorts of places and under all sorts 
of conditions. 


Economic and industrial conditions have so 
changed in the last twenty-five years all over the 
world that the boys of today have little oppor- 
tunity for self activity at the very time that their 
nature demands it, between the ages of twelve 
to sixteen. 


The Scout movement is based on the entirely 
natural, normal instinct of the boy to form a 
gang. If left to itself the gang often proves a 
source of evil. The Boy Scout movement 
recognizes the tendency, gives the boy oppor- 
tunity to have his gang, but directs it into useful 
channels and gives it good standards of conduct 
instead of bad. So directed, it becomes an 
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agency for good and supplements the work of 
the school and the church. 

Besides this, the Boy Scout movement leads 
the boy toward his choice of life work by inter. 
esting him in agriculture, electricity, music, gar. 
dening or any line of effort that may appeal to 
him, and rewards him for an elementary know}. 
edge by presenting him with suitable merit 
badges. It helps the boy to find himself, to find 
the thing for which he is fitted in life. 


Every boy of Scout age should be a Scout. 








Troop of Boy Scouts boosting Red Cross Campaign. 


NATIONALIZING ALIEN RESIDENTS 
OF AMERICA 

HERE is evident in many American 

cities a growing realization of how neglect- 
ful they have been in making citizens out of alien 
residents. This realization and the consequent 
efforts to do better may be counted as one of the 
things to the credit of the great war. Altho 
several cities in the United States had begun 
to realize the necessity for making American 
citizens out of alien residents—among them the 
several cities in which Rotary clubs took a 
leading part in this movement—it was not until 
the United States became involved in the con- 
test that Americans generally realized how great 
was the necessity for having a national conscious- 
ness that would possess every resident. 

The problem, of course, is more acute in the 
larger cities where people of foreign .birth and 
different language gather in large numbers and 
live apart from the American-speaking section 
of the city. Frequently it happens that even 
when the immigrant learns to speak some 
English and to read part of the constitution 
and to take out his first naturalization papers and 
to make use of the public baths, recreation piers, 
parks, playgrounds, etc., he still has remained 
an outsider. 

In several of the larger cities, movements are 
under way to raise a large fund for the expenses 
of a campaign of Americanization. It is a big 
task and a great service both to the nation and 
to the aliens. As is necessary in the solution 0! 
every big problem, effective work must be based 
upon knowledge. It is scarcely conceivable that 
an Italian, for instance, can be transformed into 
a good American citizen unless he is acquainted 
with American history so that he can get at 
least a partial understanding of the meaning 0! 
American ideals. It is difficult to love a country 
when you don’t know much about it and it 's 
impossible to subscribe to and uphold the ideals 
of that country unless you know what those 
ideals are and what they stand for. : 

Consequently, any campaign of Americaniza- 
tion must necessarily involve the cooperation 0 
practically every organization in the city and 
in this work the Rotary clubs can be an effective 
unit, if not the inspired leader. 
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The Man Who Beat the Germans 


By A Member of The Rotarian Staff 


AT of the U. S. A. loved adventure and 
freedom. So he enlisted in the British 
Aviation Corps and went to France. 

One night Pat and his pal were on patrol 
duty in the Flanders front with a squadron of six 
British machines. After they had been ‘in the air 
nearly two hours they received orders to go over 
the German lines after German machines. At 
about eight o’clock the squadron flew over the 
enemy lines and entered into combat with six 
German machines on patrol duty. 

While this battle was raging, from high above 
the clouds a dozen German machines dived 
down upon them. The Britons were far out- 
numbered and a lively fight ensued. Pat shot 
down one of the German airmen and then lapsed 
into unconsciousness and his machine fell. A 
bullet had struck his lip, entered his cheek, and 
lodged in his throat. 


, Captured by Germans 


He was pickt up by Germans who took him to 
the field hospital behind the German lines where 
he regained consciousness the next day. 

On the fourth day Pat was able to sit out in 
front of the hospital. 

In two more days Pat had regained the use 
of his voice and was ordered removed further 
back of the lines. He was first taken before the 
Intelligence Bureau where innumerable ques- 
tions were askt him. The Germans seemed to 
think America’s attempt to put an army in the 
field in France a huge joke. 

After being kept by the Intelligence Bureau 
two days and fairly well treated, Pat was taken 
to a prison camp in Belgium where he usually 
was hungry. The.menu was a cup of coffee 
with no sugar, cream or milk for breakfast; a slice 
of bread or a half loaf at noon with the privilege 
of saving it for breakfast; for dinner soup, 
stewed carrots or some vegetable—Pat never 
did like vegetables. Twice in the three weeks he 
was there he had jam made from sugar beet. He 
had butter once. About five o’clock something 
which was called tea was served. 

Leaps from Train 

Pat decided he did not like a prison camp. He 
was informed that he was to be taken to Straus- 
berg which was being bombed continuously by 
Allied airships. The Germans called it a reprisal 
prison camp. Pat thought it bad enough to be 
bombed by the enemy and entirely too much 
to be bombed by friends. He did not like his 
German companions anyway, and decided to 
quit their company. 

For a day and night on the train he considered 
the possibility of his escape. Meanwhile the 
prison train (an ordinary train) carried him 
farther and farther into Germany until he had 
traveled about eighty miles from the border. 

About four a. m. Pat started a hacking cough. 
The guard was standing near and opened the 
window. Pat leaped thru the window with a 
Sausage in one hand and two slices of bread in 
the other. His feet struck the ground safely and 
his face a second later. 

Had the train stopt immediately, Pat probably 
would have been recaptured, but it was not stopt 
for half a mile and meanwhile Pat pickt himself 
up and hid from the searching party. He had 


lost one piece of bread and could not find it in 
the dark. 
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Pat lived on one’ piece of bread and a sausage 
for two days. For over a month, over and 
around and thru the canals and rivers of Ger- 
many, Belgium and Luxemburg, Pat trampt 
like a hunted beast. While in Germany and 
Luxemburg it was impossible to ask for food. 
If discovered or seen he would have been cap- 
tured for a Briton, for he was still in British 
uniform. The first article of civilian clothes 
which he found was a pair of overalls which he 
pickt up at night while crawling along. The legs 
were four or five inches short but he let them 
down. He slipt into a barn one night and stole 
a coat and the next night a cape. Later a Bel- 
gian gave him a scarf. 


Licks Cabbage Plants for Water 


At first Pat was able to travel about nine miles 
each night but he became weak and feverish 
from lack of food and water until two or three 
miles a night was the best he could do. 

The canal waters of Belgium were so unwhole- 
some that he could not drink their water and at 
night he would lick the dew off the cabbage plants 
in the field to quench his thirst. 

Nearly every farm house had soldiers in it 
taken back from the front to recuperate. The 
farms were small (two or three acres) and the 
houses were very close together. As he went 
along, he tried to figure out how many billion 
cabbages were raised in Belgium. 

Pat came to the Meuse river which was about 
one half mile wide. He swam it—he had learned 
to swim in the old quarry when a boy--but on 
the other side, for the first time in his life, he 
fainted. He was unconscious for more than an 
hour with the rain beating in his face. Finally 
he regained consciousness and crawled behind 
the bank to conceal himself. Pat felt like lying 
down under a tree and dying, but his unfailing 
courage told him to “‘stick to the ship.”’ 

So he got up and went on, living rabbit fashion, 
eating the herbs of the field—principally celery. 
At last he put a rock in his handkerchief for a 
weapon and went to a farm house and demanded 
food. 

An old woman of seventy-five years occupied 
the house with one man (apparently her son) 
as her sole companion. She prepared some po- 
tatoes. While Pat sat on a stool watching her, 
he noticed a callous worn on her foot by her 
wooden shoes, and wondered if a nail could be 
driven into the callous. 


A Most Horrible Sight 


Here Pat saw what he considered the most 
horrible sight his eyes had ever beheld—the re- 
flection of his own face in a mirror. He had not 
shaved since his escape, had not washed, and 
had marks of blood still on his face from his 
contact with the gravel right of way when he 
leapt from his train. 

Pat cleaned himself up, paid the woman four 
marks for his meal, pointed in one direction and 
went out into the darkness, immediately chang- 
ing his course to the north. He guided himself 
by the north star. He came to be very fond of 
the star, talking to it thru the weary hours of the 
night, while he crawled along, as if it were a 
human friend. 

He met three German soldiers who halted him. 
He drew out of his pocket the water bottle a 
Belgian had given to him and held it ready for 
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attack if they 
should recognize 
h i m. They 
searched him and 
Pat learned 
they thought he 
was a Belgian 
smuggling 
potatoes. When 
they turned 
their faces away, 
Pat walked off, 
thankful that his 
real identity had 
not been discov- 
ered. 


This was just 
outside of Ant- 
werp. When he 
got into Antwerp 











This is Pat, with Rotarian 
Pat could trust C. M. Clay Buntain of 


no one and, altho Kankakee. 

there was plenty 

of food on all sides, he almost starved to death 
in the five days he was there, before he found 
a chance to leave. 

After seventy-three days of wandering Pat 
at last reacht the Holland frontier. He found 
it guarded by a wire fence nine feet thick heavily 
charged with electricity. 


Charged Fence Nearly Kills 


Pat set to work to construct a ladder out of 
two saplings. They were full of sap which made 
them such good conductors of electricity that 
when Pat placed this ladder against the wire he 
was almost electrocuted. He was knocked un- 
conscious and the ladder fell on top of him. 

Shortly after he revived the German border- 
guard past so close that Pat could have reacht 
out the ladder and toucht him. Pat got out his 
handkerchief and rock and prepared to defend 
himself to the death if discovered. The guard 
did not see him. 

Then Pat dug a little trench under the wire 
until he could crawl under, with only an inch and 
a half space separating him from this horrible 
instrument of certain and instant death. 

At last he was in Holland and free! He was 
fifty pounds lighter and so nervous he could not 
write his own name. 

The people of Holland treated Pat with every 
possible courtesy. He went to the British Con- 
sul where he was given clothing and money. 


Then Almost Shipwrecked 


After leaving Rotterdam the ship was run 
down by a British convoy and put back in a 
sinking condition. He tried another ship. 

Two days after Pat reacht London he was 
summoned to the king at Buckingham Palace. 
King George askt question after question and 
talkt with Pat nearly an hour. Pat thought the 
king ‘‘a good fellow.” 

Pat decided it was only proper for one of his 
name to visit Ireland and so he went to Dublin 
and then to Toronto where he took the news of 
Paul Reiney’s death. Finally Pat returned to 
his quiet, peaceful native town, Momence, III., 
and to his mother, who is very proud of him. 

Pat is a life member of the Kankakee Rotary 
Club. He is Lieutenant Pat O’Brien. 
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Lines of Communication 


HE annals” of history fail to tell one instance where an 

army has been victorious when its line of communication 
was cut. There are two amazing examples of near-success; 
and two opposing examples of comiplete success in far-flung cam- 
paigns with the lines of communication kept intact. Twenty- 
two centuries ago the fair-haired Greek, Alexander of Macedon, 
pusht his way across the Hellespont, across Asia Minor, Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and into the far-away lands of India—but his 
lines of communication were kept unbroken. Three centuries 
later the dark-haired Roman, Julius Caesar, pusht his way at 
the head of victorious armies across Gaul, into Germania, and 
over into Britain—but he kept his lines unbroken. 


Between these examples of conspicuous success, came the 
dark-skinned Phoenician, Hannibal of Carthage, who waged a 
successful war for sixteen years in the heart of Italy, with his 
line of communication with Carthage broken for part of that 
time by the upbuilding of the Roman fleet—and who then failed. 
About twenty centuries later came the second example of near- 
success, when Charles XII of Sweden invaded Russia and, 
winning victory after victory, pusht on and on until his lines 
of communication were broken, and he failed completely. 


The lines of communication of the Allied Democracies 
fighting in Flanders and France and Italy to preserve the freedom 
of the world, are the longest lines that any army has ever tried 
to maintain. They run three thousand miles across the ocean 
to the United States and Canada. Unless they are kept intact 
the soldiers on the fighting fronts will not be supplied with food, 
clothing, and munitions. 


To keep them intact requires ships, ships, ships! Ships for 
the transport of men back and forth; ships for the transport 
of food and other supplies; ships for the transport of the raw 
materials required by the factories of France and Britain; ships 
for the protection of these other ships. Ships, ships, ships! 


This magazine takes a pardonable pride in the fact that four 
months ago it called attention in plain words to this funda- 
mental of victory. Every one who helps in any way to further 
the building of ships is helping to win the war. 


Every Rotarian in the U. S. is requested to do all in his 
power to encourage American workmen to offer themselves for 
service in the shipyards where they will be doing no less a 
service than in the Army and Navy and for which they will 
be well paid after having performed a duty that is a primal 
necessity of this war. 


The Food Embargo as a Weapon of War 


OMETIMES you may hear a person audibly express his 

wonder that the United States and Britain can be so cruel 
and inhuman as to place an embargo upon shipments of food 
to neutral nations—to Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Holland 
for instance. An effective answer may be based upon the fol- 
lowing facts as given out by the U. S. Food Administration: 
In 1916, from the Scandinavian countries and Holland there 
went into Germany enough fats to supply the fat requirements 
of 7,700,000 soldiers—practically the entire German army; 
these fats were equal to the total food rations of 2,500,000 
soldiers—about as many men as Germany has on the Western 
front. Fat is the one absolutely essential food which is most 
lacking in Germany. All of these fats which went to Germany 
from Scandinavia and Holland did not come from the United 
States, but a very large part of them did. Sending food to 
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Germany thru these countries is only a little less suicidal than 
sending guns and ammunition. 


A Persistent Error 


NE of the erroneous opinions about Rotary, which is per. 
QO sistent in spite of the limited field which it occupies, is the 
belief that membership in a Rotary club places upon the 
member the obligation to do business with other Rotarians. This 
was brought to our attention recently by a paragraph in a letter 
written with the best intentions on behalf of another than the 
writer. The letter said: ‘“‘You undoubtedly know what the 
Rotary organization is and one of the Cardinal Rules is to 
patronize their fellow-membership.” 


Nearly seven years ago Paul P. Harris, at that time the presi- 
dent of the International Association, in one of his messages to 
Rotarians printed in the July 1912 issue of THE ROTARIAN on 
page 54 had the following to say about club patronage: 


“Is there any obligation upon the individual member of 
Rotary to patronize fellow members? That question has been 
emphatically answered No! and our organization is such that 
we must avoid even suspicion of the existence of such obligation. 

“Is there obligation on the part of Rotary Clubs to patronize 
members when in need of supplies in their line? In answer 
to this question, is it not proper to say that there is no obliga- 
tion that is peculiar to Rotary Clubs? There is an unwritten 
law in clubs and organizations of all sorts that club patronage 
should be given to members who contribute to the support of 
the club. Rotary Clubs surely are no exception to the rule. 
Rotary encourages a spirit of helpfulness and therefore should 
be keenly responsive to the demands of this general rule.” 


The Measure of a Man 


N AMERICAN periodical recently printed under the 
A title ‘What is man?” the following: 

A man weighing 150 pounds approximately contains 
3,500 cubic feet of gas, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen in his 
constitution, which at 80 cents per thousand cubic feet would 
be worth $2.80 for illuminating purposes. He also contains 
all the necessary fats to make a 15-pound candle and thus, 
with his 3,500 cubic feet of gases, he possesses great illuminating 
possibilities. His system contains 22 pounds and 10 ounces of 
carbon, or enough to make 780 dozen or 9,360 lead _ pencils. 
There are about 50 grains of iron in his blood and the rest of 
the body would supply enough to make one spike large enough 
to hold his weight. A healthy man contains 54 ounces of phos- 
phorus. This deadly poison would make 800,000 matches, or 
enough of poison to kill 500 persons. This, with 2 pounds of 
lime, makes the stiff bones and brains. No difference how sour 
a man looks, he contains about 60 lumps of sugar of the ordinary 
cubical dimensions, and to make the seasoning complete must 
be added 20 spoonfuls of salt. If a man were distilled into 
water he would make about 38 quarts, or more than half his 
entire weight. He also contains a great deal of starch, chloride 
of potash, magnesium, sulphur, and hydrochloric acid in his 
system. 


But that is only the chemical analysis of the matter part 
of man. It is such an analysis as the German “kultur” might 
take as the correct measure of a man. It leaves out the rea 
man—the spiritual intelligence which constitutes his genuine 
life; the divine spark which animates this material compound; 
the “‘imponderable,”’ unweighable, unmeasurable element, w.05¢ 
mental operations cannot be “doped out’ by any German 
material-psychological-rule-of-thumb method. 
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Difficulties of Price Control 


AWS, rules and regulations affecting large numbers of 
‘7 people must necessarily be general in their terms altho 

individual in their application. The difficulty of specific 
regulation is probably most’ noticeable in the many experiments 
made by most governments in the history of the world to regu- 
late or control the prices of necessities. The great difficulty 
is caused by the wide dissimilarity of individuals and their 
methods of thinking and acting, their relative efficiency and 
ability. E. Dana Durand, former director of the United States 
Census Bureau and now professor of economics in the University 
of Minnesota, —— called attention to the great difficulty 
attending any effort by a government to fix prices, and said 
“Monkeying with prices is like monkeying with a buzz saw.”’ 


When the Government undertakes to regulate prices, 
necessarily the maximum price set must be sufficiently high to 
enable the inefficient producer to secure a return sufficient to 
make a profit so that he will continue in the industry. The 
result is that abnormal profits accrue to those producers who 
are the most advantageously situated or who have the best 
health or best ability. Excess profit tax only partially remedies 
the evil because this tax which is collected from the consumer 
is part of the price which he paid the producer in excess of the 
normal profit. The new plan of price regulation adopted by the 
United States Government in the meat industry by which profits 
instead of prices are regulated makes the profits uniform but 
permits a great variation in price. If one plant can do the work 
at less cost it must lower the price, while the plant whose cost 
of production is higher must raise the price. 


In the one plan the prices are regular but the profits are not. 
In the other plan the profits are regular but the prices are not. 
The ingenuity of man has not yet devised a system of wide 
general application by which both profits and prices can be 
regulated and controlled. 


Junior Rotary Clubs? 


S THERE any objection to the organization of boys into 

what might be called a Junior Rotary Club, subject to the 

approval of the local Rotary club? a Rotarian asks. He 
believes it would be a good thing for the boys and young men. 
Something over two years ago the Rotary Club of Harrisburg 
conceived a similar plan and International President Mul- 
holland and others gave it careful and earnest consideration. 
The conclusion was that such action would be inadvisable for 
many reasons, among them these: The boys have no establisht 
line of business or profession and consequently could not belong 
to a club on the same basis that men belong to a Rotary club; 
therefore it would not be a Rotary club altho it might make use 
of many Rotary ideals, principles and practices. There is no 
reason why Rotarians should not help the boys to organize them- 
selves into clubs; they might call them Junior Service clubs, or 
Boys’ Clubs or Amistad clubs (amistad is a Spanish word mean- 
ing friendship and such a club of boys might be utilized to de- 
velop high ideals of friendship. As an organization Rotary is 
interested in the development of all movements for the good of 
boys, in the Boys’ Clubs, in the Boy Scouts, in the United States 
Boys Working Reserve. The International Committee on 
Work Among Boys has a wide range of activities. 


What Men Want 
“What men want,” said Bulwer-Lytton, “is not talent, it 


is purpose; not the power to achieve, but the will to labor’’— 
and be of service. 
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How Will You Pay Your Share? 


to pay your war taxes? By cutting down expenses, reduc- 

ing salaries, discharging employes, producing cheaper 
goods? Or by speeding up production, intensifying sales effort, 
broadening your market, and strengthening your position all 
along the line?”’ 


Stop one recently askt the question:*‘‘How are you going 


Before the proper mental attitude can be gained that will 
insure the right answer to the question, another question must 
be satisfactorily answered. That other question is not: ‘‘How 
much am I going to get taxed for?’’ instead it is the constructive 
question: ‘‘How can I better my business by more scientific, 
intelligent, intensive methods, so I can pay my share of the 
war’s burden?” And having arrived at this point, one is ready 
for the next step, which is to see that helping to carry on the 
war is not a burden, but is a high privilege. 


Allied citizenship is face to face with many vital oppor- 
tunities. One of these is for business men to do the very best 
and biggest and most profitable business so their share of the 
war’s financial obligations will be as large as they possibly can 
make it. And, after all, the question really is not how little 
can I get by with, but how much can I have the privilege of 


paying. 
Keeping Ourselves Fit 


tion are part of Rotary’s many efforts to do what will 

help win the war. These gatherings afford the opportunity 
for all to get a message directly from the national government; 
their purpose is that all who are engaged in patriotic service 
may get better acquainted; that efforts of different groups may 
be coordinated and greatest efficiency accomplisht; that a spirit 
of unity and a desire for team-work shall be*fostered and all 
Rotarians be welded into a single great unit for the support and 
prosecution of the war as the chief present business of the allied 
democracies of the world. 


a. & District Conferences and the International Conven- 


Is It Progress or Not? 


of “workt”’ and “helpt’’ in the magazine and asking: ‘Is 

Rotary to serve or gum the game? How about the school 
children whom we are teaching according to accepted standards 
and the contradiction forced upon us by fad spelling? Is there 
any authority other than that of a personal preference for spell- 
ing such as that? Have wea right to inflict our personal prefer- 
ences upon others? Again, seriously, will you give me the author- 
ity under which THE ROTARIAN assumes to depart from organized 
usage and that which the American people have not yet con- 
sented to have taught in their schools?” 


\ ROTARIAN recently wrote protesting against the use 


To this letter the following reply was made: ‘With regard 
to using 7 instead of ED in past participles in THE RorTariAn, 
we are following the lead of The Literary Digest and a great many 
other publications. This progress toward simplified spelling 
has been recommended by hundreds of prominent educators in 
the United States and Great Britain. We can remember when 
CATALOG appeared odd but now it is in very general use. 
PAST instead of PASSED, CLIPT instead of CLIPPED, etc., 
are coming into general use; Webster’s dictionary gives both 
forms. Rotary is progressive, up-to-date. Why not in reason- 
able spelling as well as in ethics?” 
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Successful in Business but a Woman 


EING a ‘‘mere woman,’ Miss Mary R. 
Cass of Buffalo is not eligible to member- 
ship in a Rotary club, but she has many 

other qualifications of a good Rotarian, including 
an ardent enthusiasm for the principles of 
Rotary, a record of having attended the Cincin- 
nati International Convention in 1915 and the 
determination to attend the Kansas City Con- 
vention in 1918. 

Miss Cass is a successful executive of a leading 
business in the second city of the state of New 
York, being the general manager of the world’s 
largest manufacturer of small paper boxes, 
with 3,000 employes and three large factories 
under her charge. Miss Cass is proof that a 
woman may be successful in business without 
losing those traits of the feminine character 
which usually are designated as ‘‘womanly.”’ 

The war has brought about a radical change in 
European countries in the position of woman 
with respect to the workaday world, and the 
same trend is manifesting itself in the United 
States. 

While woman for some time had held a much 
more independent place with respect to com- 
mercial and professional activities in the United 
States than in most countries, it is apparent 
that as the war goes on she will become more and 
more active in these lines. Her success in the 
business world has been limited more by lack of 
confidence in her own ability than by lack of 
ability. 

The business career of Miss Cass shows no 
lack of ability, no lack of confidence in that 
ability, and very little manifestation of that 
masculine disposition to belittle woman's efforts 
in the business world, an attitude founded upon 
man’s belief in his own wisdom and ability. 

Something more than a quarter of a century 
ago, F. N. Burt started in business in Buffalo 
as a printer; his equipment consisted of one 
Gordon press and a whole big warehouse full of 
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ambition. Twenty-six years ago Miss Mary 
Cass entered the employ of Burt. Her work was 
to do anything she could to he'p in the shop, 
from running errands to running the press, and 
she was paid the magnificent salary of four dollars 
every Saturday night. 

In the course of time Burt began to make 
small paper boxes. The business grew and Miss 
Cass remained and grew in business ability and 
confidence. In 1909 Mr. Burt, because of the 
strain of the work, sold the business to the pres- 
ent corporation—The F. N. Burt Company, Ltd. 
When he retired from active work in the concern, 
Miss Cass was appointed general manager of the 
$2,750,000 corporation. She has occupied this 
position with remarkable success and is now one 
of the highest salaried business women in the 
United States. The executive ability and keen 
business judgment manifested by her is assur- 
ance that she will retain the position indefinitely. 

Miss Cass is a “‘modern”’ woman in one sense 
of the word. She believes in women taking 
an active part in the activities of the world 
outside the sphere of the home; she believes that 
women have the ability to be successful in busi- 
ness—if they will apply themselves to their 
work and stick to it; she believes that women 
are entitled to suffrage and that they should 
have and exercise the right to take an active 
part in political affairs; but she is not a suffra- 
gette and she has no patience with the suffra- 
gettes or their methods. 

Devoted to her work, realizing to the fullest 
its responsibilities, trying earnestly to live up 
to those responsibilities, Miss Cass thinks that 
if “all work and no play make Jack a dull boy” 
it is very likely to have the same effect upon Jill. 
So she takes time for play. Just as most business 
men who are confined to their offices all day like 
to get out in the open as often as possible, Miss 
Cass is fond of the out-of-doors. She is fond 
of golf because it’ gives opportunity for physical 
exercise in the open air. In fact, golf is her 
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favorite sport; one of the accompanying pictures 
shows her making a drive of two hundred and 
fifty yards—“‘if I hadn’t toppd the ball.”’ But 
then even a successful business woman cannot be 
proficient in all things. 

In one form of outdoor activity Miss Cass is 
proficient. She can drive an automobile in a 
way to make most men envious of her ability, 
and she revels in it. Motoring almost caused 
her to lose her life recently. While on a trip 
with a party of friends, including the writer, his 
wife and daughter, the car went thru an open 
bridge into the Erie canal at Rochester, the occu- 
pants being thrown over the wind shield into the 
middle of the stream. That every one escaped 
unharmed was due to a kind Providence, a little 
presence of mind and a good swimmer. 

Miss Cass was not driving at the time, but 
then the accident was not the fault of the one 
who was driving. This narrow escape did not 
lessen her enthusiasm for motoring, nor did it 
cause her to decrease her practice of indulging 
her desire to motor whenever circumstances 
will permit. It is mentioned as an exciting inci- 
dent in the life of a busy woman. 

Of the so-called ‘‘womanly”’ side of her char- 
acter, Miss Cass gives evidence in her fondness 
for the theater and dancing. She prefers the 
lighter plays—perhaps in this she gives another 
argument to those theatrical producers who 
always are trying to find some hing to please 
“the tired business man.’”’ But she can enjoy 
to the fullest the more serious drama and she 
can use two handkerchiefs when seeing one of the 
weeping plays that the supposedly normal wom- 
an loves to sob over. To dance is one of her 
greatest delights and she is never ready to quit 
until the weary musicians play the last note. | 

All of which, while giving praise where prais¢ 
is due, is not intended as a eulogy of Miss ass 
in particular, but is intended rather to show 
what a woman can do in business and still be @ 
woman “for a’ that.” 
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etting Fresh Food to Sammy | 


N ARMY which is expected to fight must 
J be fed. An army which is expected to win 
victories must be well fed and regularly fed. The 
best fighters of history couldn’t win wars with- 
out being kept supplied with food. 

No army ever has presented such a problem 
in the matter of keeping it supplied with food, 
as does the army which the United States has 
and will’have in France or Italy. Practically 
every bit of its food must be transported across 
the Atlantic Ocean, along a thin line of com- 
munication formed of ships, across 3,000 miles 
of water, constantly menaced by the German 
submarine. 

President WilSon has said that America will 
leave nothing undone to win the war and make 
the liberties of the United States and other 
countries safe from the greed of German mili- 
tary autocracy. One of the absolute essentials 
to a prosecution of the war to a victorious con- 
clusion is that the American soldiers in France 
shall be kept regularly supplied with ample 
supplies of good food. This means, among other 
things, that the “people back home’’ must con- 
serve every ounce of foodstuffs. 

Uncle Sam is determined that nothing shall 
be left undone to insure this food supply. Prob- 
ably it is safe to say that no more extensive sys- 
tem could be devised and put into execution than 
the one being used today to give the American 
soldiers in Europe the “fighting bellies’ needed 
to keep them in good fighting trim. 


Perishable Foods in Steady Stream 


From the packing houses in the West to 
the trenches on the “American front” in France 
fresh meats, eggs, butter and other perishable 
products are béing supplied in a steady stream. 
To assure the movement of these things with 
regularity, hundreds of railroad cars, thousands 
of tons of ice, hundreds of ships and thousands 
of men all along the line are constantly employed. 

It has been estimated that it takes five men 
at home to keep one soldier at the front fully 
provided with the sinews of war. Of course that 
ratio is not maintained exclusively in keeping 
the army fed, but the thousands who are em- 
ployed especially in this line of work form an 
important part of the five required. 

The means used to keep food flowing across 
the 3,000 miles of water, the means used to 
transport that food from its source of supply to 
“An Atlantic Port” in America, and again to 
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Brig. General I. W. Littel who 

began the tremendous task of arrang- 

ing to get fresh meats and other perish- 

able foods to American soldiers in 
the trenches. 


transport it from the*seacoast of France to a 
base refrigerating plant behind the American 
lines, and finally right up to the kitchens of the 
front line trenches, forms the story of a chain 
linked together by rail, water and automobile 
more elaborate than any nation has ever ac- 
complisht in the past. 

And the basis of all of this is service. Even 
if America gains nothing material from the war, 
she will have gained one of the greatest and most 
valuable things a nation can possess, the con- 
sciousness of having done a big service for the 
world. 

When America entered the war she had a very 
small army and a relatively small quarter- 
master’s department. Both had to be built up 
and one had to keep pace with the other. While 
experienced army men were able to train civilians 
into officers who could whip into shape the half 
million or more drafted men, it took experience 
of years, knowledge of transportation, familiar- 
ity with business principles and highly trained 
technical men to adequately meet the demand 
of this army for food and equipment. 


Starting at the Bottom 

It was virtually a new proposition. There 
were hardly enough men in the quartermaster’s 
department to begin the work, much less to car- 
ry it thru, and there were few who could fill 
the requirement of technically trained men 
from business life. Civilians were drawn into 
the service. Some were given commissions and 
others were not, but in every case where execu- 
tives were needed they were selected for their 
ability to carry out the work required of them. 

The probiem which faced the quartermaster’s 
department was not one of transportation alone, 
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as would appear from first glance. In truth, 
transportation is only a small part of the work 
in hand. There was first the building of especial- 
ly designed refrigerator cars; the construction 
of refrigerator buildings, commonly called ‘‘freez- 
er plants,’”’ at the ports of embarkation; the 
building of refrigerator ships to be used exclu- 
sively in carrying perishable food; the building 
of refrigerator motor cars, virtually a new idea 
in transportation; and, by no means the least 
important, the building of a tremendous refriger- 
ator storehouse and an ice-making plant in 
France, and similar smaller distributing store- 
houses back of the American lines. 
The Call for Service 

So the call for men of experience was in reality: 
a call for service, the most expert service the 
country could produce. The army was moving 
to France and food supplies had to follow. Men 
were needed who knew how to build refrigerator 
plants, who knew how to buy beef, eggs and but- 


~ter in large quantities and who knew how to 


get them to the American army in France in 
prime condition. 

Among the first to be called on were the pack- 
ing houses, Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Morris & 
Co., and other large packers. They gave their 
country some of their best men. The work was 
placed under the direction of Brig. Gen. Isaac 
W. Littel, in charge of the cantonment division 
of the quartermaster’s department, and the de- 
tailed work was put in charge of Lieut. Col. R. |. 
Marshall, Jr., assistant to Gen. Littel. Recently 
Gen. Littel has been retired on his own request 
and since then Lieut. Col. Marshall has been in 
full charge. 

The services of men expert in their lines were 
procured from almost every industry. When the 
necessity for practical refrigerating work arose 
Swift & Co. sent Lynn R. Phillipps, a Rotarian, 
from the Boston office, and J. C. Wilson; Armour 
& Co. sent P. W. Evans, who was commissioned 
a major; while Morris & Co. sent C. E. Kilgore. 

Rotarian Placed in Charge 


The work of refrigeration was placed in charge 
of Rotarian Phillipps. It means the biggest 
single project of its kind ever undertaken. 
It was found that not even a sufficient number 
of the right kind of refrigerator cars could be 
supplied; the number of freezer plants on this 
side of the Atlantic was inadequate to handle 
the great supply of products pending shipment; 
the number of refrigerator ships was woefully 
lacking; and as for refrigerator plants in France 
and refrigerator motor trucks there simply 
were none to be had. 

Altho the marine interests could furnish a 
fair number of ships, they found themselves 
wholly unable to meet the situation. Conse- 
quently America was forced to build refrigerator 
transports. The quickest method was adopted, 
for the situation had to be met without delay. 
Ships which could be spared from the service 
of carrying troops and nonperishables abroad 
were turneac into refrigerator transports, while 
others which the United States Shipping Board 
had commandeered in course of building, were 
transformed for the same purpose. Additional 
ships are daily being placed in service, for the 
supply needed “over there” is increasing as the 
number in Uncle Sam’s army grows. It takes 
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from ten days to two weeks for the refrigerator 
ships to make the trip. 


Most Important Work 

The most important piece of work in connec- 
tion with the great problem of feeding the army 
in France is the construction of a base supply 
plant, or depot, and an ice-making plant well 
back of the American lines. The supply, or cold 
storage, plant is the largest in the world. It 
will have a capacity, when completed, of ten 
million pounds of beef, while the capacity of 
the ice-making plant will be one million pounds 
a day, either of distilled or raw water ice. 

The ice plant is a complete unit in itself, hav- 

ing its own operating force and boiler room in 
which are installed twelve large boilers and six 
ammonia compressors, having a capacity of 
seventeen hundred tons of refrigeration a day. 
The ice-making equipment alone includes 6,400 
galvanized iron cans for freezing a 300-pound 
cake of ice and every can was made 
especially for this plant. 
. The storage plant when completed will be 
1,000 feet long and nearly 300 feet wide. Half 
i mile or so distant from the storage and ice- 
making plants is located the water supply which is 
\btained from a river. By means of large gaso- 
line motor driven engines and centrifical pumping 
units having a capacity of 9,400 gallons a 
minute, this water is pumped into a reservoir 
where it is purified before being made into ice. 
Hundreds of miles of pipes have been laid for 
mechanical purposes and for protection against 
fir In addition wells were driven to get purer 
water for drinking and cooking purposes. 


each, 


Buildings are Camouflaged 

\djoining the plant, barracks for the men who 
compose the operating force are being construct- 
ed, the buildings being similar to those at the 
Army Cantonments in the United 
States. All of this work is well under way now. 
[t has been progressing rapidly since last fall, 
and by the time a million American soldiers ave 
on French soil there will be supplies enough to 
feed them for at least ten days, with additional 
supplies flowing in a steady stream from the 
Western packing houses, across the country and 
across the 3,000 miles of water to the other side. 

One of the most interesting features of the en- 
tire project is the method taken to camouflage 
building in such way that when com- 
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meats, etc., for the American soldters. 


Group of officers detailed to have charge of the great refrigeration storehouse in France for keeping fresh 
Reading from left to right they are: 


Standing—Lieut. Frederick 


Dowas, Lieut. HarryB. Hull, Lieut. Edward P. Murphy; Capt. John W. Laffity; Major P. W. Evans, 

Lieut. Laurance H. Armout, Lieut. Herbert T. Consley, Lieut. George E. Kneeling—Lieut. Hugh 

M. Fillans, Lieut. A. T. Little, Lieut. Jay C. Hormal, Lieut. Chester B. Morrison, Lieut. Samuel H. 
Shipley, Lieut. Charles F. Henney. 


pleted all will appear to an enemy observer in 
the air as part of the landscape. Just how this 
will be done Lieut. Col: Marshall and his assist- 
ants will not state for publication, but it is 
divulging no secret to say that it will be a most 
advanced stage of camouflaging and will surpass 
anything of the kind ever before attempted. 

For this immense project that is going on 
“over there’ all of the materials, with the ex- 
ception of concrete, are being shipt from the 
United States. France is not being drawn upon 
for anything except about 12,000 tons of concrete, 
of which she hasan abundant supply. In the way 
of materials this means complete mechanical 
equipment—tons upon tons of machinery—and 
lumber of which approximately 4,000,000 feet 
are required. Even the nails are being shipt 
from the United States. 


Needed Labor Taken to France 


Labor, including carpenters, bricklayers and 
machine erectors, also were sent from the United 
States to the number 








of about three hundred. 
The construction work 
on the other side is being 
done by Brig. Gen. Ma- 
son M. Patrick and a 
group oi army engineers, 
all of whom, except 
Gen. Patrick, will re- 
main to operate the 
plant after it is complet- 
ed. This operating force 
is an especially organ- 
ized unit, known as an 
ice plant company, hav- 
ing Maj. P. W. Evans of 
the National Army as 
the commanding officer. 
Maj. Evans, formerly 
connected with Armour 
& Co., is a practical man 
in this line of work. 
The operating unit will 
be composed of 335 men 
and seventeen officers, 





One of the smaller ammonia compressers in the great ice-making plant 
which is being built in France for the American army. 
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fourteen of ‘whom are 
shown in the picture. 
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In the storage plant perishable supplies will be 
kept on hand for an army of a million men for 
about ten days, and as the size of our army in 
France increases beyond that number, the 
size of the plant can be expanded to meet the 
requirements. The spot where the supply 
storage plant is located has been transformed 
by Americans from a small railroad station sur- 
rounded by woods and sparsely settled country 
into a maze of tracks, shops and other buildings. 
Ninety miles of switching tracks are called for 
in the plans and a large proportion of the mileage 
already has been laid. Just as fast as the store 
houses are completed they are filled with supplies, 
which are going across daily, and as fast as the 
roofs are on the buildings machinery is being in- 
stalled. 

Route of Fresh Meat 


With the larger cities in the West as the sources 
of supply, especially for the beef and other meat 
products, following this supply from its source 
to the kitchens behind the American lines in 
France will give an excellent idea of what it 
means to feed an army 3,000 miles from home 
with all of the products which the average citizen 
of this country has on his table. 

For instance beef must be kept at a tempera- 
ture of from 10 to 15 degrees. It requires that 
temperature in the packing houses, and it must 
be kept somewhere near that while enroute to 
France and after it reaches there. One of the 
most puzzling problems that the department had 
to contend with was to keep this beef at approxi- 
mately the same temperature thruout its long 
journey, including several handlings before it 
reacht its destination. 

Specially constructed cars had to be built. 
These cars have insulated walls, ceilings and 
floors, and have ice bunkers which are filled with 
crushed ice and salt at intervals ranging from 
twelve to twenty-four hours, dependent on weath 
er conditions. Each car requires from’ two to 
four tons of ice. The transportation of these 
cars is accomplisht by means of special bee! 
trains which make nearly as good time as pas 
senger trains. 

One transport requires. three or four tr 
loads of beef, each train (Continued on page 176) 
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Time to Paint Up and Clean Up 


N MANY of the seven thousand communi- 

ties which organized Clean Up and Paint 
Up campaigns last year Rotarians found that 
this crusade offered definite and practical op- 
portunity for their leadership in civic and business 
betterment. In many communities Rotarians 
not only started the campaign but took entire 
charge of the work, being aided by the club 
women, newspapers, etc. These Rotarians are 
now preparing to make their local campaigns 
this year “beat last year all to pieces.” 


Because why? 

This work reduces fire insurance rates and fire 
loss; increases property values; makes gardens 
of vacant lots; removes unsafe buildings; swats 
the fly; develops school and home gardens; 
makes cleaner alleys, yards and homes; educates 
children in fire prevention and clean-up measures; 
plants trees; collects and utilizes “‘waste’’; makes 
more attractive and safer homes and places of 
business. It develops a community spirit that 
permanently ensures a cleaner, safer, healthier 
and more beautiful city. It proves that Good 
Citizenship is Good Business. 

As an editorial in The American City said, in 
commenting on this campaign, “If you want 
your reform movement to succeed, get the busi- 
ness men back of it.”” The campaign as a frank 
alliance of altruism and good business has a 
most pertinent appeal to Rotarians—banded 
together to boost for the entire community. 


Nearly Every Man Benefits 


Look around the table at the next Rotary 
Club “spread” and you'll find that almost every 


By Charles Allen Clark 


man present benefits either directly or indirect- 
ly from any interest he may take in this work. 
There's the architect, the builder, the plumber, 
the hardware man, the seedsman, the real estate 
man, the insurance man, everybody—they all 
profit because the campaign induces people to 
fix up, to repair, to tear down old buildings and 
put up new ones. 

The Clean Up and Paint Up campaign re- 
duced Cincinnati’s annual fire insurance premi- 
ums over $160,000 in one year. Over 500 dan- 
gerous buildings were ordered razed by the 
state fire marshal. 

“The City with the cleanest alleys,” is the 
description which has been applied to Davenport, 
Iowa, since that city inaugurated its annual 
campaign five years ago. Under the impetus of 
cash and honor awards its citizens are joining 
hands each summer in the movement to make 
their city one of the cleanest, most beautiful 
and most desirable to live in to be found any- 
where in the country. When the suggestion was 
first made there, the Rotary Club promptly 
offered $300 for cash prizes and put on a pub- 
licity campaign which left no one in the entire 
city in ignorance concerning the movement 


One in Four Enters Contest 


The first contest was so successful that one 
out of every seven homes entered the contest the 
next summer, and one out of every five persons 
in the city, or about 8,000 persons, took part the 
third year. 

Extraordinary steps were taken to keep the 
yards and alleys clean and to plant “Thrift 
Gardens’’—that now 
national name for 
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back yard, vacant 
lot and school gar- 
dening having been 
originated and popu- 
larized by the Na- 
tional Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign 
Bureau, St. Louis. 
Under the Daven- 
port plan, the entries 
are divided into three 
classes. The only 
one to share in the 
distribution of cash 
prizes is the Class 
One, composed of the 
men and women who 
do the work them- 
selves. Class Two 
consists of those per- 
sons who hire a part 
of the work done, 
and Class Three is 
composed of those 
who hire all of the 
work done. To the 
last two classes the 
honor awards were 
given. The amount 
distributed last sum- 
mer in prizes was 
about $500, other ex- 
penditures bring- 
ing the cost of the 
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The Army of the®clean home-town. 
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campaign up to about 
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$1,200, nearly all of which was contributed 
by the Rotary Club members. 

Nearly a million Thrift Gardens were planted 
thruout the United States last year, largely 
thru the cooperation of the Department of 
Agriculture, and especially thru the nation- 
wide publication of this message to the people 
authorized in a telegram to Chairman Allen W. 
Clark, of the National Bureau: 

Without going beyond their door-yards, 
millions of American women and children 
can render service to the nation right now 
as real as that rendered by the soldier on 
the field of battle. A million gardens 
planted in the cities, suburbs and coun- 
try would mean the release of millions of 
pounds of foods to our allies. Plant now. 
Get into the game and do your bit to win 
this war.—Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 


Work of Other Clubs 


The Tulsa, Okla., Rotary Club arranged to 
distribute $500 in cash prizes to the winners in 
its campaign. “Be loyal to your country and 
your city” is the committee’s slogan,,thus com- 
bining civic pride with patriotism. The prizes 
included substantial awards to those planting 
Thrift Gardens and for improvements of vacant 
lots and yards. 

Ten thousand circulars were distributed among 
school children, church members, business con- 
cerns, etc., by the Oshkosh, Wis.. Rotary Club. 
These offered practical suggestions for furthering 
the Rotary Club’s campaign for a neater Oshkosh. 

In Mobile, Ala., the campaign went big-- 
with Rotarians back of it. In Atlanta, Ga., 
the Rotary Club placed “Clean Up and Paint 
Up” pennants on every automobile in the city. 
The Augusta, Ga., Rotarians cooperated with 
the local Women’s Club in a campaign that made 
that town spick-and-span. 

In these days of patriotic service the people 
should “Keep the Home Fires Burning’’—the 
fires of community life and spirit and efficiency, 
and all the activities that promote cheerful and 
pleasant and healthful surroundings in homes 
and communities. 

Cleanliness, thrift and civic pride are the 
essentials for homes and towns beautiful, and 
safe from the ravages of disease and fire and 
storm and sun. 


A Patriotic Duty 


It is a patriotic duty to promote conservation 
and production in every possible way—to con- 
serve civic ideals as well as health and property; 
and to increase commercial and industrial, as 
well as food production, that all may be enabled 
as well as urged, to “save for our country’s needs.” 

This cause is too big for any mere ‘week.’ 
The need is too immediate for any delay. The 
work comprises too many phases of community 
effort for any single group or interest to assume 
its conduct. But some one must take the leader- 
ship. 

An immediate, continuous and thoro campaign 
that represents and enlists every interest and 
organization, every man, woman and child in 
the community, in a crusade of cleanliness, thrift 
and civic pride and their practical application 
in every way, is needed. 

The National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau, Security Bldg., St. Louis, will be 
glad to help as much as it can. 
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oe score of years ago there entered the 
offices of a prominent law firm in New 
York City a shabby Oriental who inquired 
about the cost of registering a cigaret brand. 
When told that the fee was two dollars he 
pathetically replied that he did 

not have so much money. Some ; 

one was sufficiently interested ire 

in him to explain that he might 
make arrangements to pay the 
fee in installments. For twenty 
consecutive days thereafter he 
visited the office and paid ten 
cents on his account. Thus 
his cigaret brand was registered. 

Today S. Anargyros, for that 
was the Oriental’s name, is a 
multimillionaire and his name 
is known wherever cigarets are 
smoked; the tobacco trust re- 
cently bought his business for 
a fabulous sum—admitting that 
it was cheap at any price— 
and he has returned to his na- 
tive land to spend the rest 
of his life in luxury and ease. 

The career of S. Anargyros is 
no more romantic than several others who 
have won fortunes thru the manufacture and 
sale of cigarets. In fact, 
the large proportion of 
prominent cigaret brands 
were originated by men 
of small means. 

The Schinasi Brothers, 
who refused an offer of 
$6,000,000 for their busi- 
ness, tramped the streets 
of New York less than a 
decade and a half ago 
literally begging orders of 
the retail cigarists for 200 
Turkish and Egyptian cig- 
arets. Those were the 
days when the Turkish 
cigarets were practically 
unknown and the Virginia 
cigaret reigned supreme. 
This firm alone now makes 
approximately 750,000,000 








cigarets a year. 

One of the Schinasi brothers now lives in a 
palatial home on Riverside 
Drive, renowned for its 
Oriental splendor which has 
made it one of the residential 
show places of this country. 
The mural decorations, the 
paintings in oil, the statu- | 
ary, and the tapestries repre- 
sent the last word in these | 
Oriental arts. 

The Schinasi stables, too, 
are equipt and maintained 
with a nicety that would put 
to shame the buildings that 
many men have learned to 
call home. Padded lanes 
lead to each stall; several 
grooms are always in at- 
tendance; each horse is 
bandaged as a trained nurse 
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By A. B. MacAttammany 


Whatever may be the differences of opinion as 
to the healthfulness or morality of the cigaret, 
and despite the fact that cigaret smoking by boys 
is to be condemned, the fact remains that the 
manufacture and sale of cigarets is an industry 
of importance in the United States. Certain 
men have come out of the East to this new country 
and, almost overnight, been transformed into 
multimillionaires in this industry. Their stories 
are true romances of business. 








bandages her patient. 

The Schinasis are rich. It would be difficult 
to estimate the value of their holdings in New 
York real estate—all purchased with the money 
made in the cigaret business. 

Twenty years ago the Stephano Brothers 
lived in a corner of a cellar on chopped cabbage 
mixed with vinegar. The Tobacco Products 
Corporation recently purchased their concern 
for a handsome figure. The attorney who con- 
summated the transaction was offered a broker- 
age fee of $140,000 for his work but he would 
not accept it as he was also the attorney for the 
Stephano Brothers. 

When the tobacco trust decided to make 
the first offer of $6,000,000 to the Stephano 
Brothers for their business the attorney re- 





quested the older brother, then in Philadelphia, 
to come to New York but did not state for what 
purpose. As soon as he entered the attorney’s 
office he threw his hands in the air and exclaimed: 
“T won't sell.” The attorney laughed outright, 
whereupon Stephano remarked, “I knew you 
either wanted me to sell out or you wanted to 
talk about that anti-cigaret law in Iowa. Which 
is it now?” 

When the attorney stated he wanted Stephano 
to sell, the latter replied: 

“T won't consider it.”’ 

“Tt’s so liberal you had better.” 

“Why should I?” said Stephano with a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

“Well, I’ve heard of cigaret brands being 
high on the wave of popularity today and ab- 
solutely forgotten tomorrow.” 

“What of it? I can live on $5,000 a year and 
my brother can live on less.”’ 

“But this is an offer of six millions.” 

“What will I do with the money? What 
will I do with the forty old employes I have 
on pension? They like to work when. they 
want to and want to go home from work when 
they want to. What will I do with them?” 

All the manufacturer’s objections were finally 
overcome but not until his characteristic Oriental 
point of view was broken down. 

M. Melachrino is the one Turkish autocrat 
said to have made a success in the cigaret 
business in America and in the Orient. He, 
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Golden Romance of the Cigaret 


however, was a failure when he came to this 
country to try his luck for the first time, for he 
had squandered his fortune in London and 
Paris. He came to New York to do or die. 
He signed contracts with three well known 
cigaret salesmen, who were to pay their own 
traveling expenses and have a generous share of 

















the profits. They pawned a diamond ring to 
raise their first traveling expenses. Later each 
received an annual income of $60,000 from 
the Melachrino cigaret business, and Mela- 
chrino is a multimillionaire. Melachrino re- 
turned to the Orient several years ago and is 
now engaged in selling commissary supplies 
to the Allies. His three selling representatives 
each received a half million dollars’ worth of 
stock in the Tobacco Products Corporation 
which took over the company. Two of them 
are presidents of subsidiary companies in that 
concern and enjoy princely salaries besides 
their generous dividends from stock. 

Few phases of business in this commercial 
age offer more striking examples of the im- 
portance of the day of little things for each of 
the concerns mentioned above is now a part 
of that $50,000,000 holding company, The 
Tobacco Products Corporation, with Daniel 
G. Reed, the tin plate and railroad king, as 
president, and George J. Whelan of United 
Cigar Stores fame and many other financial 
towers as supporters and promoters. 
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District Conferences Are Inspiring 


Anniversary Month of Rotary is Celebrated 


HE Rotary District Conferences held in 

February, the anniversary month of Ro- 
tary, were wonderfully inspiring gatherings. 
The remaining conferences were scheduled to 
be held in March, the different dates being neces- 
sary in order to permit the attendance of an 
International officer at each. : 

These conferences, in addition to nominating 
the several district governors to be elected at 
the International Convention in Kansas City, 
June 24 to 28, have been in the nature of minia- 
ture conventions—and not so miniature at that, 
since the attendance at some was more than 500. 
They have prepared those attending them to 
get more out of the annual convention. They 
have provided forums for helpful discussions 
of Rotary problems. They have been markt by 
reunions of old friends and the making of new 
friendships, by Rotary fellowship and Rotary 
efficiency. 

International Officers Attend 


President Pidgeon attended the conferences 
of District No. 1 at Boston, of District No. 2 
at Newark, of District No. 16 at St. John, and of 
District No. 17 at Toronto; and expected to 
attend the conference of District No. 3 at Lan- 
caster, March 7 and 8, and of District No. 7 at 
Zanesville, on March 11. He stopt off between 
conferences to visit a number of Rotary clubs in 
their home cities. This was true of the other 
officers. 

First Vice-President McDowell attended the 
conference of District No. 10 at Cedar Rapids 
and of District No. 12 at Corpus Christi, visiting 
many other clubs on his long journey, and ex- 
pected to attend the conference of District No. 
8 at Terre Haute and of No. 9 at Minneapolis. 

Second Vice-President Brunnier attended the 
conference of District No. 6 at Little Rock and 
of No. 20 at Jackson (Miss.) and expected to 
attend No. 4 at Asheville and No. 5 at Selma. 

Third Vice-President Botsford was at the 
conference of District No. 13 at Sacramento, of 
District No. 14 at Salt Lake City, and of Dis- 
trict No. 15 at Spokane; and expected to be at 
District No. 11 at Hutchinson. Illness in Chi- 








DISTRICT GOVERNOR 
NOMINATIONS 


Dist. No. Name of Nominee. 


1. William C. Bam- 

II sii dsnttetintes Boston, Mass. 
George Dugan......Albany, N. Y. 
Howard C. Frye....Harrisburg, Pa. 
H. E. Rondthaler.. Winston-Salem 
John H. Gay.......... Jacksonville, Fla. 
Joseph W. Porter...Lexington, Ky. 
Chas. H. Brown....Columbus, O. 
John N. Dyet......... Vincennes, Ind. 


Club. 


Fred L. Northey ....Waterloo, lowa 
Hiram C. Martin...St. Louis, Mo. 
Thos S. Reed, Jr....Beaumont, Texas 
Clinton D. Miller._.Los Angeles, Calif. 
14. Nonomination 
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Si A. tae Ottawa, Ontario 
18. M.J. Hutchinson ..Edmonton, Alb’ta 
19. President of B. A. R. C. 

20. Hillrie M. Quin......Meridian, Miss. 























cago, en route from Buffalo to Spokane, almost 
caused him to miss the first of his conferences. 
Past President Arch C. Klumph attended 
the conference of District No. 4 at Asheville, 
N. C. Past President Allen Albert was at the 
10th District Conference at Cedar Rapids. He 
had expected to attend the conference of the 
18th District at Edmonton, but at the last 
moment was prevented from leaving his work 
for the Government in the United States on 
behalf of the Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities; he intended to be at Zanesville for the 
7th District Conference. - 
International Secretary Perry attended his 
first district conference (with the exception of 
that held in Illinois or Indiana) when he went to 
Spokane for the 15th District Conference and to 
Salt Lake City for the 14th District meeting. 
Here follow short accounts of the conferences 
from which correspondence had been received 
up to the time of going to press with this issue. 


District No. 17 at Toronto 
By R. Eldrid 


The annual conference of the Rotary Clubs of 
District No. 17 was held at Toronto on Thursday 
i February, 1918, with delegates present from 
six clubs—London, Brantford, Hamilton, Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, and Toronto. 

Rotarian Charles H. Collins, chairman of the 
Toronto committee on arrangements, opened 
the conference and then turned the chair over to 
District Governor William Martin of London. 
| Rotarian S. A. Luke of Ottawa was unanimous- 
‘y nominated for the office of district Governor, 
to be elected at the Kansas City convention. 

Annual Convention Endorsed 

The question as to the advisability of holding 

the annual international convention was brought 


up for discussion and the following resolution was 
adopted : 


cnt the Second Annual Conference of the Rotary 
4s of District No. 17 held at the Ontario Club, 
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Toronto, Ont., on Thursday, February 7th, 1918, 
all Clubs of the District being represented, it 
was moved, seconded, and unanimously resolved 
that after full and careful study of present con- 
ditions, the Rotary Clubs of District 17 do most 
heartily support the approaching Convention of 
the International Association of Rotary Clubs 
to be held in Kansas City in June, 1918. 

As Canadians and loyal British subjects, 
and after having passed through three and a 
half years of war, we feel that the need of an 
International Convention is even now more 
necessary than in former years, and that it will 
result in bringing beneficial results not alone to 
Rotary, but also to those various countries 
wherein Rotary is represented. 

By this resolution this District places on record 
its intention to send to Kansas City a larger 
and more representative company of delegates 
than at any time heretofore; and it further desig- 
nates that a copy of this resolution be sent to 
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the Secretary of International Rotary, and to 
Rotarian Russell F. Greiner, Chairman of Ro- 
tary Convention Committee at Kansas City. 


Delegation to Great Britain 
The action of the International Board of 
Directors in deciding to send the International 
President and other International Officers to 
Great Britain on a visit to the Rotary Clubs 
of the 19th District was unanimously endorsed. 


Conservation of Food and Fuel 


A discussion of this important subject resulted 
in a resolution appointing President S. A. Luke 
and Vice-President Kirby of Ottawa, together 
with District Governor Martin of London, as a 
special committee to confer with the Food 
Controller as to ways and means in which Ro- 
tary, as a body, can best co-operate in this work, 
and to report to all clubs in this district the 
result of their conference. 


Representation on International Board 


The conference placed itself on record in favor 
of supporting President George Brigden of the 
Rotary Club of Toronto, Canada, as a candi- 
date for the office of Vice-President of the In- 
ternational Association of Rotary Clubs, sub- 
ject to the arrangements to be made by the 
district governor with other Canadian districts, 
in order that unanimous support be given to some 
one Canadian nominee. 

District Conference 

President Cooper of the Hamilton Club 
raised the question of more time and better 
plans for the district conference in the future. 
The matter was briefly considered and sugges- 
tions left for the adoption of the incoming 
district governor looking to him in reference to 


this matter. 


Extension Work 


The organization of new clubs and the strength- 
ening of the present clubs was duly considered, 
and resulted in the adoption of a motion that 
the district governor be askt to appoint deputy 
governors at his discretion, and with the approval 
of the International Board, for the purposes 
stated. 

Reports of Club Activities 


One of the most interesting features of the 
conference consisted of reports of the activities 
of the clubs in the district. Briefly these in- 
spiring reports may be thus summarized: 

London: Back yard cultivation campaign; 
assisting in charitable works; aiding a Children’s 
Home; purchase of carload of potatoes which 
were sold at cost to needy citizens. 

Brantford: Y.M.C. A. campaign for funds; 
Halifax relief work; patriotic and Red Cross 
funds; presentation of service flags of blue, em- 
bossed with a white maple leaf, to every home 
from which a man had gone into active service. 

Hamilton: Operation of a 14-acre farm; 
$1,400 raised for Christmas fund for the poor; 
Big Brother work and adoption of boys of de- 
ceased soldiers; Patriotic Fund campaign; pack- 
ing and shipping of 82 tons of fruit provided 
by the Red Cross Kitchen Club, collected in 
locality surrounding the city. 

Montreal: Building a $12,000 Home for 
Boys as a memorial to Rotarian Major Lewis 
who was killed in France; farm work; Halifax 
relief—five tons of goods expressed in care of a 
man immediately after the news of the disaster 
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Butte Rotarians entertain International Rotary Officers. 


2,200-foot level of the Leonard Mine. 


‘rom left to right they are: 


This picture was taken after a visit to the 
Dr. John A. Donovan, president of 


Butte Rotary; the miner guide; Mrs. Samuel B. Botsford; Samuel B. Botsford of Buffalo, 3rd Vice- 
President I. A. of R. C.; Raymond M. Havens, president, Kansas City (Mo.) Rotary Club, and member 
of 1918 Convention Executive Committee; Mrs. C. A. Dudley of Butte; Malcolm Gillis, past president of 
Butte Rotary Club; Mrs. A. M. Van Housen of Butte; and Chesley R. Perry, Secretary I. A. of R. C. 


was received; work for compulsory education 
law in the Province of Quebec; Victory Loan 
campaign. 

Toronto: Victory Loan campaign—thru 
the club’s efforts, $9,500,000 were sold; $15,000 
collected for the Y. M. C. A.; $371,000 collected 
for the Patriotic Fund in the last campaign, 
amounting to one-third of the total raised; 
Vacant Lot Garden work, under auspices of the 
club, on 798 lots raised crops to the value of 
$40,000; raised $460,000 in the first Patriotic 
Fund collection; Red Cross work. 


Ottawa: $31,000 collected for the Y. M. C. 
A.; help in reorganizing the Institute for the 
Blind and in raising $16,000 to place it on a self 
supporting basis; activities in patriotic work. 

The conference had the honor and the delight- 
ful pleasure of having International President 
E. Leslie Pidgeon present, and at the dinner 
given in the evening following the adjournment 
of the conference, he was the principal speaker, 
and told in a most acceptable and forceful ad- 
dress of the plans of Rotary as applied to citizen- 
ship. 


District No. 10 at Cedar Rapids 
By Luther A. Brewer 


The Tenth District Conference of Rotary 
was held at Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, February 21-22. It was generously at- 
tended by Rotarians from the two Dakotas, 
Nebraska, and Iowa. Over two hundred regis- 
tered. The host city excelled in the arrange- 
ments and in the execution of them. The ses- 
sions, the luncheons, and the banquet were held 
in the headquarters hotel, so that there was no 
delay in going from one function to another. 

District Governor Amos E. Ayres, of Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, presided. The program 
was filled with golden promises and it proved 
to be one worthy of a national gathering of 
Rotary. At least that was the expression re- 
garding it often heard in the hotel lobby. Print- 
ed at the top of it was this sentence—‘‘The 
desire is to make the keynote of the conference 
service to our country in the present crisis.” 
And this thought was dominant in all the ad- 
dresses and discussions. 

Owing to the death of the wife of C. L. 
Van Valkenburg, president of the Cedar Rapids 
Club on the morning before the conference con- 
vened, F. C. Fisher, the first president of the club, 
extended the welcome, which was responded to 
by Governor Ayres, who reported three new clubs 
organized in the district with fine prospects to 
make it ten before the Kansas City Convention. 

Then followed an address by H. F. Brownell, 
president of the Sioux Falls Club, on Rotary a 
Universal Influence, in which he defined Rotary 
as “‘the business man’s religion.”’ 

Rotary Problems Discust 

Mr. Brownell was followed by Past Interna- 

tional President Allen D. Albert with an eloquent 


talk on Should Rotary Initiate Community 
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Movements. So appealing was this address 
that the directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
had it printed and sent to every one of the 
twelve hundred members of the organization. 


Mr. Albert held that Rotary, as a general 
rule, should not initiate community movements, 
but that there were some exceptional cases in 
which it certainly should; that Rotary does not 
seek to reform the world, or the nation, or 
the state, but that it does seek to reform the 
individual Rotarian. 

The opening number of the afternoon session 
was a war talk by Sergeant Major Nice, of the 
British army, who is stationed at Camp Cody as 
an instructor. Major Nice saw active service 
at the front, where he was wounded, receiving 
the gold medal for bravery. 

Willard J. Kennedy, of Sioux City, in a snappy 
talk discust the topic What Financial Standing is 
Necessary as a Qualification for Membership. 
Clifford De Puy, of Des Moines, and C. H. E. 
Boardman of Marshalltown, also briefly talked 
on this subject. All agreed that the Rotarian 
need not be a man of wealth, but he must be a 
sound business man, must have a reputation for 
paying his obligations promptly, and must be 
of good morals and principles. 

Governor W. L. Harding of Iowa, a member 
of the Sioux City club, then gave what was 
termed by those who knew, “the speech of his 
life." The governor’s talk was full of ardent 
patriotism. 

Invitations for the next conference were ex- 
tended by Sioux Falls and Omaha. 

S. A. Moffett, national organizer for the Boy 
Scouts, spoke on the value of this movement, 
and State Leader Cunningham, of Iowa State 
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College at Ames, talked on community garden [4 


work. re 
The day’s sessions closed with an informa Jie T 
banquet to which 225 sat down. : - 
Bob McDowell, of Louisville, Internationa} tc 
First Vice-President, told of the work of the su 
International Directors and conveyed the greet. m 
ings of that board. He was followed by Alley tM 
D. Albert who told graphically of the work tha tic 

is being done by the War and Navy Commissioy 
on Training Camp Activities. Many anecdotes Ce 

grave and gay, pathetic and mirthful, made his 
magnificent address intensely interesting. Of 
Br 


Northey Nominated for Governor ; 
n 


The first thing on the program for Friday was | 


the nomination of a district governor. Fred |. thi 
Northey, of Waterloo, received the unanimoys the 
vote. i 

J. R. Perkins, warden of the Iowa State peni. Cec 
tentiary at Ft. Madison, a member of the Sioux Mc 


ber 


ices 


City club, spoke on Rotary’s Internationgj 
Aspect, and the Importance of an International 
Convention in War Time. This address was a E 
literary gem, filled with noble thought. Pre 

International Vice-President Bob McDowell Ray 
talked of the Kansas City convention and 
urged all to attend. 

The Duty of Rotary to the Boy was discust by 
John W. Welch, of Omaha, who urged Rotarians 
to give support to the Boy Scout movement. 

Rotary after the War was the caption of a live 
wire talk of W. A. Pratt, of Cedar Rapids, He 
painted a vivid picture of conditions in old 
world countries contrasted with conditions in 
America under individual enterprise. 

O. J. Allison, president of the Lincoln club, 
opened a fruitful discussion of the topic (r- 
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ganization of New Clubs. Sentiment of the con- De 
ference favored restriction of clubs to cities of on , 
10,000 or over. nore 
One of the snappiest speeches of the two days 7 
conference was that by W. J. Kennedy, of Sioux J 
City, on Co-ordinating the Work of Raising one 
Funds for War Activities. Mr. Kennedy criticized J °° 
the plan of asking for money every little while of the 
for various purposes. He said it involved too probl 
much work all around. People objected {ar a ' 
more to the frequency of the calls than they did a T 
to giving the money. He 
Mr. Kennedy also criticized the manner in _— 
which Smileage Books were distributed. The ws 
money should have been raised direct, he said, a aut 
and then the theaters at the various canton Pea 
ments and camps should have been free to every : res 
soldier. the Ce 
Resolutions Adopted tainme 
E. M. White, of Davenport, gave his ideas 4s feature 
to what is an Ideal Rotary Meeting. The it 
F. C. Fisher for the committee on Proposed Edmor 
bs perfect 
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Pidgeon recently visited the New England (lw) 


E. Leslie Pidgeon and Mayor Charles B 
of Portland, Maine. Taken when 
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Amendments to the International Constitution 
reported, in general, in favor of all except one. 
They were strongly of the opinion that enough 
work came befo: the International Directors 
to warrant an enlarged board so that certain 
subjects might be distributed in advance of 
meetings and be given consideration by one or 
two who might then make their recommenda- 
tions as to action. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the 
Conference: : 

Endorsing the proposed visit of International 
Officers of Rotary to 'the Rotary Clubs in the 
British Isles as being in the best interests of 
International Rotary. 

Urging every club in the district to do every- 
thing possible to help the Boy Scout movement, 
the clubs to take individual action. 

Expressing the thanks of the conference to 
Cedar Rapids Rotarians, to First Vice-President 
McDowell, Past International President Al- 
bert, Governor Harding of Iowa, for their serv- 
ices to the conference. 

Extending the sympathy of the conference to 
President C. L. Van Falkenburg of the Cedar 
Rapids Club in the passing away of his wife. 


® 


District No. 18 at Edmonton 
By Gordon E. Hunter 


That Rotary has done big things during the 
past year and will achieve still greater accom- 
plishments during the coming year was establisht 
beyond the possibility of a doubt at the Confer- 
ence of District No. 18 held in Edmonton on 
February 10, 11 and 12. 

Despite the fact that many clubs in the 
district are among the youngest in International 
Rotary, the reports of progress made by the 
respective presidents was nothing short of 
marvelous. Patriotic work has been a field of 
endeavor for each organization, work among 





| boys has been well to the fore with the majority 


of the clubs, numerous smaller and more localized 
problems received a helping hand from Rotary 
that tended to their more ready solution. 

One of the great outstanding achievements of 
the District Conference was the uniform con- 
centration of individual club efforts along 
national service lines. 

At this, the first real District Conference that 
was in any way representative of the Western 
Canadian prairies in Rotary, the host club of 
Edmonton establisht a wonderful precedent. In 


| the Conference sessions, round tables, and enter- 


‘ainment, there was little short of the various 
features that mark an International Convention. 
The individual efforts and hospitality of the 
Edmonton Club members set a high standard of 
perfection for similar future gatherings. 


Hutchinson Chosen for Governor 


Rotarian M. J. Hutchinson, Chairman of the 
Convention Committee, was the unanimous 
choice of the delegates present for the nomina- 
tion as district governor for the coming year. 
“Jeff” Lydiatt, the present incumbent of the 
office, must be given his due portion of credit for 
the successful arrangements in carrying out the 
Conference. 

It was unfortunate that at the last minute 
Past President Allen D. Albert found it necessary 
‘0 cancel his engagement to address the Con- 
erence owing to a greater need of his services 
“xpressed from Washington. This made neces- 
‘ary the elimination of the special Sunday 
Service that was scheduled, but the excellence of 
the musical program held at the hotel head- 
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quarters on Sunday evening left little to be 
desired at the end of the first day. 

A successful “stunts” luncheon was held on 
Monday and the cup donated for the best 
“stunt” was carried off by Calgary. Excellent 
“stunts” were also presented by the clubs of 
Saskatoon, Fort William—Port Arthur, and 
Winnipeg. 

In the evening a vocational dinner was held at 
which the visiting delegates grouped themselves 
according to vocations of the members. The 
day was made complete with an informal recep- 
tion and dance following the dinner. 

Three great topics were discust at the inspira- 
tional session Tuesday morning. Principal Angus 
Graham of Moose Jaw Club gave an exception- 
ally fine address on The Problem of the Boy; 








for the 
9th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 
International Association of | 
Rotary Clubs | 
to be held at 


Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A., | 
June 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
A. D. 1918. 


To the Affiliating Clubs: 


This official call is issued in compli- 
ance with Article V, Section 3, of the 
Constitution and for the purpose of cor- 
recting an error in the call issued under 
date of 2 January, 1918. 

The Ninth Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Rotary | 
Clubs will convene in the city of Kansas | 
City, Mo., U. S. A., Tuesday, 25 June, 
A. D. 1918, for the purpose of receiving 
and acting upon the reports of the of- 
ficers and committees, the election of of- 
ficers, and the transaction of such other 
business as may properly be brought be- 
fore the Convention. On Monday, the 
24th, will occur the meeting of the In- | 
ternational Board, the meeting of the | 
outgoing and incoming district gover- 
nors, and the presentation of credentials 
and the registration of those in attend- 
ance. 

It will be noted that this call corrects 
the announcement of the date of the 
Convention made in the call of 2 Jan- 
uary and all other parts of said call of | 
2 January are hereby reaffirmed. 


—E. LESLIE PIDGEON, 


Official Call | 
| 


President. 
Dated 9 February, 1918. 
Attest: 
—CHESLEY R. PERRY, | 
Secretary. 

















Professor Wm. H. Alexander of Edmonton gave 
some most interesting information in his address 
on Rotarians’ Contribution towards the Making of 
Canadian Citizens in the West; A. E. Scott of the 
Winnipeg Club brought out many new ideas along 
lines of concentration work in his address on 
Rotarians’ Responsibility in War Time Problems. 

Tuesday afternoon’s session was given over to 
the hearing of+ reports from the Resolutions 
Committee. .. 
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Resolutions Adopted 


An unanimous endorsation was given to a 
resolution calling on the International Associa- 
tion to embody in its constitution some such 
wording as follows: 

“That the attendance of each member 
at club meetings should be figured up for 
six months and those who have not attend- 
ed 70 per cent of the meetings held during 
that period should be dropped automatical- 
ly from membership in order to remove, 
what is known as dead-wood, unless oth- 
erwise decided by the Board of Directors.” 
Considerable discussion was given the resolu- 

tion on food conservation as a result of which 
the 18th District placed their united services in 
the matter of food conservation and production 
at the disposal of the Food Controller. The 
resolution also exprest the willingness of the clubs 
in the district to make an industrial and econom- 
ical survey of local situations with the object of 
enabling the Food Controller to formulate any 
constructive policy applicable to the district as a 
whole. 

Unanimous action was taken by the clubs in 
the district in connection with proceeding to the 
Kansas City Convention in a body and a routing 
mapped that would enable the various clubs to 
assemble in Winnipeg and from there to proceed 
by special train to the Convention City in June. 

General interest was aroused in the discussion 
of the venereal disease question and a resolution 
was adopted memorializing the Dominion Gov 
ernment to immediately organize an efficient 
health department as outlined and urgently 
recommended by the Dominion Medical Associa- 
tion and not defer such all important matters 
until after the war. 


Saskatoon Wins Mileage Cup 


The mileage cup, which was awarded not only 
on the total number of miles traveled but also 
on a percentage basis of club members present, 
was awarded to Saskatoon who had twenty-seven 
members of their forty-eight present. Delegates 
present from the other clubs were as follows: 
Calgary, 64; Winnipeg, 20; Regina, 5; Moose 
Jaw, 6; Fort William, 4. 

A report of the convention would be incomplete 
without bestowing due credit to the ladies of 
Edmonton who so efficiently cared for the enter- 
tainment of the visiting ladies every minute 
during their stay. 

A pleasing feature of the closing session was 
the presentation by the Conference to District 
Governor Lydiatt of a beautiful cabinet of silver 
as a token of his invaluable efforts which had 
done so much to further Rotary in the 18th 
District during the year. 

On their homeward trip the delegates from 
the Winnipeg and Fort William—Port Arthur 
Club were the guests for one day of District 
Governor Jeff Lydiatt, Mrs. Lydiatt, and the 
Calgary Rotary Club of which Jeff is a member. 





——— 'R 


SERVICE THE SUPREME TEST 


In the modern steelmaker’s laboratory an 
auger bit is tested by resistance to turning, which 
resistance is measured on a graduated dial. 
The file-testing machine determines, by the num- 
ber of strokes required to wear out a file, what 
temper is best adapted to long wear. The shovel 
tester works the blades in broken rock. With 
tools, as with men, the supreme test is practical 
service. God is testing us by the every-day 
routine of life. Are we loyal to our work? Are 
we ready to turn aside from personal comfort 
to serve humanity and God? Are we grumbling 
when hard times hit us? Are we generous when 
prosperous?—John F. Cowan. 
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Clayton W. Pike, consulting engineer, 
first secretary of the Rotary Club of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been commissioned major in the United 
States Ordnance Department. 

R 


Rotarian Bridges Smith, former mayor 
of Macon, Ga., and judge of the Juvenile Court 
of that city, runs a “Just Twixt Us’’ in the 
Macon Daily Telegraph in which he tells the 
public all about Rotary. His short snappy para- 
graphs tell the story very cleverly. 


R — 


James Kearney, past president of the 
Rotary Club of Trenton, N. J., editor of the 
Trenton Evening Times and Trenton Sunday 
Times-Advertiser 
and one of the best 
known newspaper 
men of the eastern 
part of the United 
States, has gone to 
Europe as person- 
al representative 
of President Wil- 
son to organize the 
foreign activities 
of the U. S. Com- 
mittee on Public 
Information. 
When he sailed in 
rebruary he in- 
tended to estab- 
lish headquarters 
in Paris. The un- 
dertaking is a new 
phase of modern 
war-making and is 
considered most 
important. His purpose will be to acquaint 
the people of Europe with the real purposes 
of the United States in the war. Rotarian 
Kearney became a warm personal friend of 
President Wilson when the latter was governor 
of New Jersey, and their friendship has con- 
tinued. He serves without pay, as does his 
daughter, Miss Mary Kearney who has gone 
to France to do reclamation work with the 
Friends units now operating behind the battle 
lines. 

R}———- 

Rotarian Martin Miller of New York, 
treasurer of the Jaburg-Miller Co., bakery 
equipment specialties, and partner of Rotarian 
John Jaburg, is driving an ambulance with the 
American Field Service in France. He writes 
interesting letters to his partner who recently 
had printed a leaflet containing extracts from 
the epistles. 

R - 

As a result of his notable work in this 
line President Wilson honored Rotarian Will M. 
Cressy with appointment as minute-man-at-large, 
Cressy being one of eight to have this honor 
conferred upon him. 
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Secretary Emmet E. Galer of the Ashe- 
ville (N. C.) Rotary Club has recovered from an 
illness which kept him confined to the hospital 
for two weeks. He got out in time for the District 
Conference when Past International President 
Arch Klumph and Vice-President Brunnier were 
guests of honor. 

ES Sd Oo 

Rotarian Melville P. Fickas, former secre- 
tary of the Rotary Club of Phoenix, Ariz., has 
written to International Secretary Perry from 
France the information that he is working as 
Army Field Clerk at the General Headquarters 
of the American Expeditionary Force in a room 
immediately adjoining those of General Pershing 
and his chief of staff. ‘‘Living conditions here are 
far better than I had been led to expect,”’ writes 
Fickas, ‘‘and no one who comes over in the proper 
spirit can find cause for complaint. Of course it 
would not be possible for me to write much 
concerning the military activities over here, but 
I will venture the statement that the American 
people should feel highly gratified over the char- 
acter and calibre of men who are at the head of 
the military organization.” Fickas adds that he 
would like information regarding Rotarians in 
France. “It is possible that I might have an 
opportunity to see some of them, being in Head- 
quarters,” he says. 

-® 

Dr. Ralph C. Cooley of the Houston Ro- 
tary Club, recently given a commission in the 
medical department of the U. S. army, has been 
taking a special course in oral and plastic surgery 
at the Northwestern University Dental School 
in Chicago. 





® 

President William H. Brady of the New 
York Rotary Club gets credit for a new line of 
Rotary. service. There is a great demand among 
the American soldiers for warm undergarments. 
Recently Brady was visiting one of the hospitals 
for sick soldiers in New York and found a young 
fellow crippled with rheumatism who was to sail 
immediately for France. He had no time to 
purchase warm underclothing to replace the thin 
cotton garments he had been accustomed to wear, 
so Brady promptly retired behind a screen, dis- 





Four Tacoma Rotarians 
in the medical service 
of the U. S. Army, at 
the base hospital at 
Camp Lewts. From 
left to right they are: 
Capt. E. C. Wheeler, 
in charge of eye, ear, 
nose and throat work; 
Major Horace Whait- 
acre, chief surgeon; 
Capt. Stewart Walson, 
internal medicine de- 
partment; Capt. Ed- 
ward E. A. Rich, in 
charge of tubercular 
ward, 
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Frank L. Mulholland of Toledo, Past President 
of International Rotary, who has gone to France as 
a special inspector for the Red Cross and who wil! 
be given a temporary rank as an officer in the U. S. 


Army. This photograph was taken by Rotarian 
Harris in Washington City just before Frank 
satled. 


robed, and turned over to the soldier his own 
warmer clothes. Rotarian Miranda, comment- 
ing upon the act, remarked “It’s that within us 
which makes us ready and willing to give the 
shirt off our backs that makes the New York 
Rotary Club five hundred strong for service.” 


A 


BR) 





District Governor Elijah Coles of Houston, 
Texas, was hurt in a recent train wreck. He 
recovered in time to be in good form at Corpus 
Christi on Feb. 28th for the District Conference. 


Rotarian Howard E. Weed, formerly of 
Chicago and now of Portland (Ore.), has issued 
an eighty-page booklet for the farmer and the 
fruit grower. It is equally valuable to the home 
gardener. Any Rotarian can have a compli 
mentary copy of Spraying for Proftt by writing 
for it to the Editor of Tae Rotarian. 

® 

Rotarian George Wilmarth, immediate 
past president of the Sapulpa (Okla.) Rotary 
Club, has become an involuntary past Rotarian 
inasmuch as the electric company of which he 
was manager of the Sapulpa branch has trans- 
ferred him to Muskogee 

® 

Two members of the Rotary Club of 
Lafayette, Ind., are in active war service. Josep! 
Beck has sold his grocery business and is 
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Avery Royce Wolfe, son of Rotarian Avery Wolfe 
of Buffalo, with American Ambulance Field 
Service in France. 


Camp Grant, Ill., as building secretary of the 
army Y. M.C. A. Dr. T. F. Moran of Purdue 
University has been given a three-months’ leave 
of absence to work for the National Council of 
Defense making public addresses in connection 
with the war education work. 

® 

Rotarian Chester I. Clark of Sunbury, 
Pa has enlisted: in the U. S. naval aviation 
service and is located at present at Cape May, 
\. J. For several years prior to entering the 
business of automobile dealer in Sunbury, he 
was in the U. S. Coast Survey work. 


® 
Rotarian Richard G. Knowles of the 
London (England) Rotary Club, who will be 
remembered by those attending the Cincinnati 
and the Atlanta Conventions, has presented a 
large American flag to St. John’s Boys’ School, 
West Ealing, London. 








®) 


& 





Rotarian Geo. B. Karr, first president of 
the Rotary Club of Parsons, Kansas, manager 
of the Baldwin Shirt Company, one of the best 
known men in the city, an active community 
worker, is in France for the Red Cross, receiving 
no salary and paying his own expenses. He 
expected to be absent at least six months. 

® 

Rotarian Kenneth McKenzie of San 
Diego has been promoted to the vice-presidency 
of the Western Metal Supply Co. 














iaterion E. Rice Phelps, Leavenworth, Kans., 
C ‘oon pilot and observer in U. S. Army Signal 
pt a located at Omaha. ‘‘Buddie,” one of his 
‘wo children, és watching him thru the door. 
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Recent Additions to the 
Rotary Family 











HE time specified for the thirty-day cam- 

paign for the organization of new clubs 
is past but it is not possible to report the com- 
plete results of the campaign. Applications are 
coming in daily, but since it generally takes from 
thirty to sixty days for the applications to be 
finally prepared, passed upon by the Acting 
Deputy Governor and the District Governor 
and filed at the Headquarters office, it will be 
some time before the full results of the campaign 
will be known. 

The Acting Deputy Governors and the Chair- 
men of Organizing Committees who have been 
appointed during the campaign are authorized 
to proceed with the work which has been as- 
signed to them just as if the campaign were 
still in progress. Work is still being done on 
approximately 150 cities and there is little 
doubt but that a l#ge percentage of those cities 








Rotarian Henry L. K. Shaw of Albany, N. Y., 
Major in medical department at Camp Greenle af, 


near Chattanooga. Major Shaw formerly was 
chief of the division of child hygiene, New York 
State Department of Public Health. 
will be organized before the Kansas City Conven- 
tion or the investigation will have proceeded to 
such a point that those in charge will be con- 
vinced that the city in question cannot main- 
tain a successful club. 
Rotary in Other Lands 

Rotarians will be glad to learn that during 
the last month preliminary work has been started 
for the organization of Rotary clubs in Japan, 
China, France, Australia and Porto Rico. In- 
terested parties have requested information 
upon the method of procedure and, after proper 
investigation, have been considered of sufficient 
standing in their respective countries to be given 
this preliminary information. 

All of the interested parties have visited Ro- 
tary clubs in the United States and have been 
so imprest with Rotary ideals and practices that 
they want to be the ones to carry its message to 
their respective countries. 

For instance, Hon. Gaston Liebert, French 
Consul General, of New York City, desires to 
initiate the organization of Rotary clubs in 
France and he recommends that the organization 
be undertaken now rather than to delay until the 
close of the war. 

We have recently heard that a club has been 
formed in Madrid, Spain. Of this more anon. 

New Clubs Organized 

The applications for affiliation for the clubs 
which have been recently organized have been 
presented to Headquarters from the following: 
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M. M. Milton, Rotary Club of Roanoke, Va., 

Captain, 5th Coast Artillery, Virginia. The bat- 

tery was ratsed thru his own efforts. He is sery 

proud of the clean and wholesome lads who com- 
prise it. 


Fitchburg, Mass. (In District No. 1) 
The Worcester Rotary Club, thru Secretary 


Rev. Fenwick Leavitt, extended an invitation to 


several Fitchburg men to attend a meeting in 
Worcester in December, 1917. The gathering 
proved to be an inspiration to the Fitchburg 
visitors, and at their request Governor Lansing 
attended and addrest a meeting in Fitchburg on 
28 December, at which plans were laid for the or 
ganization of the Fitchburg Rotary Club. Per 
manent organization was effected 4 February, 
1918, under the direction of Governor Lansing 
and Acting Deputy Governor Leavitt. The new 
club has a membership of forty-one. Officers are 
as follows: President, Frederick Fosdick: vice- 
president, Harold Cross; treasurer, Howard M. 
Parks; secretary, Ralph D. Redfern. Applica- 
tion has been made for affiliation. 
Lynn, Mass. (In District No. 1) 

The Rotary Club of Lynn was organized om 
29 January by Governor Lansing who had charge 
of all preliminary work. The club isa lusty one, 
eighty-five members strong. It has not yet been 
granted its charter from International Rotary. 
Officers have been elected as follows: President 
Herbert S. Smith; vice-president, Fred H 
Whittier; secretary, George E. Davis; treasurer, 
Herbert A. Cahoon. 

Pottstown, Pa. (In District No. 3 

Of the organization of the Pottstown Club, 
Acting Deputy District Governor W. H. Al- 
bright of Reading has this to say: 








Rotarian Leo Kern of Leavenworth, Kans., in 
aviation department of the U. S. Army at Urbana, 
Ill., saying good-bye to his brother, President 


Walter Kern of the Leavenworth Club. 
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“Whoever in Pottstown was the first to con- 
ceive the idea of a Rotary Club, one Robert A. 
Feroe, paper box manufacturer, was the first 
one caught with the goods. In Harry Sollen- 
berger, representative of the Metropolitan Life, 
he secured an apt accomplice. These two made 
a pilgrimage to Reading to attend a meeting of 
the Rotary Club of that city, and then and there 
prayed to have their wish granted. 

“Daniel L. Evans, as legal adviser, and Thomas 


Rotarian Grant M. 
Miles of Battle 
Creek, Mich., Cap- 
tain in U. S. 
Army, with 339th 
Infantry Regiment 
at Camp Custer, 
Mich., when thts 
photograph was 
taken. 








——— 


Storm (to add impetus to the movement) were 
let inte the game. Thus was the Organizing 
Committee made up; and on February 14th 
(St. Valentine's Day) the Deputy District Gov- 
ernor with a party of Reading Rotarians jour- 
neyed to Pottstown and instituted the Rotary 
Club, thereby giving to that city a valentine of 
which the people in that community may justly 
feel proud.” 

Governor Rust was present at the institution 
meeting of the club. The charter membership 
list contains thirty-four names. Officers are: 
President, Frederick H. Keiser; vice president, 
Daniel L. Evans; secretary, H. D. Sollenberger. 
Headquarters Office has received formal applica- 
tion for membership in the Association. 


Coshocton, Ohio (In District No. 7) 


P. R. Brehmer of Zanesville acted as Deputy 
District Governor for the organization of the 
Coshocton Rotary Club. He was ably assisted 
by Otto M. Dilts as chairman of the Organizing 
Committee. There are nineteen charter mem- 
bers. The affiliation of the club is awaiting action 
by the Board. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, C. Ridgley Thrapp; vice-president, 
A. E. Riley; secretary, G. F. Cantwell; treasurer, 
T. L. Montgomery. 

Lancaster, Ohio (In District No. 7) 

The Rotary Club of Lancaster, Ohio, with 
twenty-five charter members, was organized 
under the direction of Acting Deputy Governor 
J. P. Sherer of the Zanesville Club. Permanent 
organization was completed on 21 January. 
The club has forwarded its application for affii- 
ation. The following Rotarians will lead the new 
club in its activities: President, Harry H. Giesy; 
vice-president, Wm. H. Stuckey; secretary, 
Thomas A. Kessler; treasurer, Harry K. Beck. 


Harrisburg, Ill. (In District No. 8) 


Rev. A. E. Booth, who has watched Rotary 
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and its beneficial effects for some years, was in- 
strumental in effecting the organization of a 
Rotary Club in Harrisburg, Ill. He acted as 
chairman of the Organizing Committee under the 
supervision of Acting Deputy Governor Edward 
W. Koenemann of Evansville and Clifford Shop- 
bell of the same place. Several other Evansville 
Rotarians assisted in bringing about the success- 
ful organization of the Harrisburg Club on 4 
February. The club, whose membership num- 
bers thirty-one, has presented its application for 
affiliation to International Headquarters. Off- 
cers of the club are: President, Rev. A. E. 
Booth; vice-president, Thomas D. Gregg; treas- 
urer, C. A. Taylor; secretary, Harker Miley. 
Princeton, Ind. (In District No. 8) 

On the last day of January, 1918, fifteen busi- 
ness and professional men of Princeton were 
formally joined in fellowship as the Rotary Club 
of that city. Acting Deputy Governor Koene- 
mann was assisted by six other members of the 
Evansville Rotary Club. The presence of Presi- 
dent MacPherson of Joliet lent additional force 
to the meeting, and the report is that he made 
quite a hit with the new Rotarians. Dr. Wm. P. 





Rotarian Elmer S. 
Terhune of Peoria, 
Iil., Lieutenant in 
U. S. Army. He 
was with the 5th 
Battery, Second 
Officers’ Training 
Reserve, at Fort 
Sheridan, Tu., 
when this photo- 
graph was taken. 














Abell, who was chairman of the Organizing 
Committee, is president and T. Morton McDon- 
ald is secretary. Application for membership in 
the International Association has been received, 
Menominee, Mich. (In District No. 9) 

The visit of International President Pidgeon 
to Marquette stirred enthusiasm for the organ- 
ization of new clubs in that vicinity. Representa- 
tives from Menominee were guests of the Mar- 
quette Club to meet and hear President Pidgeon. 
Action was started and, under the supervision 
of Acting Deputy Governor E. L. Pearce of 
Marquette, the chairman of the Organizing Com- 
mittee, Edward Daniell, took up the work of 
organization. The club was instituted on 12 
February, eight Rotarians from Marquette be- 
ing present. The officers are: President, G. A. 
Blesch; vice-president, Fred M. Prescott; 
secretary, Frank St. Peter; treasurer, E. P. 
Smith. The club has applied to the Association 
for a charter. 

Kearney, Neb. (In District No. 10) 

The Kearney Rotary Club was organized on 
2 January. Of the organization Secretary Stra- 
der of the Lincoln Club writes: ‘Messrs. Allison, 
Dougall and myself went out to Kearney last 
week and organized a club with fifteen charter 
members, and -we think it is about the livest 
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proposition we have seen for a long while.” 
President Allison of Lincoln filled the post of 
Acting Deputy District Governor and A. }. 
Berbig that of chairman of the Organizing Com- 
mittee. Headquarters has received application 
for membership. Its officers follow: President 
John W. Patterson; vice-president, Chas. W. 
Shahan; secretary, A. H. Berbig; treasurer, S. 1. 
Burrows. 
Iola, Kan. (In District No. 11) 


Governor Dawson, Deputy Governors Williams 
of Kansas City and Owens of Muskogee, and 
twenty-five members from the Chanute Rotary 
Club, were present at the institution meeting 
of the Iola Club on 27 December, 1917. Goy- 
ernor Dawson reported: “It was a splendid oc- 
casion and I believe we have seen the birth of a 
real good club.”” Frank Riddle acted as chairman 
of the Organizing Committee. The charter 
membership is twenty-one. Officers of the club 
are as follows: President, E. J. Miller: vice- 
president, C. E. Newton; secretary, John M. 
Stewart; treasurer, T. H. Bowlus. The Iola 
Club has formally applied for affiliation with the 
International Association. 


Helena, Mont. (In District No. 14) 


Malcolm Gillis of Butte was appointed Deputy 
District Governor for the organization of the 
Helena Rotary Club. On 2 February, accompan- 
ied by a delegation from Butte Club, he went 
to Helena and instituted the Rotary Club in that 
city. There are thirty-one charter members. 
The following officers were elected: President, 
E. C. Day, who was chairman of the Organizing 
Committee; vice-president, T. A. Marlow; 
secretary, W. Ray Church; treasurer, Isaac Boy- 
er. The affiliation is now pending the action 
of the International Board. 


Twin Falls, Idaho Falls, Pocatello, Idaho. 
(In District No. 14) 


Governor Relf appointed the following Ro- 
tarians to take charge of the organization work 
in Twin Falls, Idaho Falls and Pocatello: J. R. 
Preist of Boise, Idaho, and Church Castle, G. G. 
Wright, C. F. Adams, all of Salt Lake City. The 
week of 15 February, Governor Relf, in company 
with eighteen members of the Salt Lake Rotary 





Major B. O. John- } 
son, of the Rotary 
Club of Livingston 
Montana, stationed 
somewhere in Ja- 
pan with American 
ratlroad engineers 
sent to co-operate 
with Russia. 








Club, made a tour of the three cities and formal- 
ly instituted the three clubs. Due to the prox- 
imity of the conference date and the press 0! 
conference matters, the data as to the officers 
of the new clubs is not quite complete. There 
follow the names of officers of the different clubs 
according to the data at hand: 

Twin Falls. President, E. A. Walters; sec 
retary-treasurer, Stuart H. Taylor. 
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Great Britain, Too 


@ Last month we told you how 
Canada would attend the International 
Convention in June. That in itself is 
enough to make any red-blooded Amer- 
ican want to come. 


@ But get this! The British 


clubs are all set for a ripping delega- 
tion and will come over prepared to 
show that they are just beginning to 
fight. 


Kansas City in June 


will be the scene of the greatest patriotic 
meeting ever held. 


@ Five thousand people will go 
home from there to spread the inspira- 
tion resulting from this meeting of 
Great Britain, Canada and the United 
States under the banner of Rotary. 


@ Get that inspiration first 
hand! Have a part in this meeting—a 
meeting that will make history. 


q@ It’s a win-the-war convention. 


Make Your Reservation Now, for 


Rotary’s Patriotic Service, War-Time Work, Win-the-War Convention 
Monday the 24th to Friday the 28th---in June---at Kansas City 
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Idaho Falls. President, Geo. M. Scott; vice- 
president, Thomas H. Kelly; secretary, John E. 
Pike; treasurer, Chas. W. Sammis. 

Pocatello. Secretary, Finis Bentley. 

Governor Relf reported: ‘‘These cities are 
fine live specimens of a wonderful, booming 
country and the lists contain the names of ab- 
solutely the top notch business men.” 

Ogder:, Utah. (In District No. 14) 

The Ogden Rotary Club was instituted by 
Governor Relf on 16 February. The charter 
membership list contains fifteen names. The data 
on this club is not as yet complete, so there follow 
only the names of the president and secretary. 
Ralph E. Bristol fills the former office while W. 
Fred Bossner will carry out the duties of the 
latter one. 

Hattiesburg, Miss. (In District No..20) 

The temporary organization of the Hattiesburg 
Rotary Club was effected during the visit of Past 
International President Frank L. Mulholland to 
that city on 19 January. H. M. Quin of the 
Meridian Club was Acting Deputy Governor. 
Governor Mason instituted the club on the last 
day of January. The charter membership is 
twenty-five. Application for membership in the 
Association has been received. Officers of the 
club are: President, T. C. Hannah; vice-presi- 
dent, V. M. Scanlon; secretary and treasurer, 
James Netz. 

Of the institution banquet, The Hattiesburg 
American reported: ‘More than half a hundred 
busy business men of Hattiesburg, Jackson, 
Meridian and Shreveport gathered around the 
festive board, and there discussed matters 
of vital interest to cities, counties, state and na- 
tion. It was a gathering of men of affairs, who 
have dedicated themselves to public services.” 
Among the twenty-five or more special guests, 
in addition to visiting Rotarians, were several 
officers from Camp Shelby. 

Clubs Now Affiliated 
The only club which has been granted a 


charter since the previous issue of THe Ro- 
TARIAN is the Rotary Club of Mitchell S. D. 


ee R--- — 


PRESENT RIFLES TO CADETS 

At a meeting of the Kirksville (Mo.) High 
School cadets the boys were lined up along one 
side of the gymnasium and President George 
Still of the Kirksville Rotary Club. presented 
them with dummy army rifles. The eighty-five 
boys present were much pleased. 





War Chest Plan In 
Operation 











HE idea of having one war chest in a city or 

community, into which all contributions to 
patriotic funds (not including Government Bonds 
and Savings Stamps which are considered as 
investments), is meeting with unqualified en- 
dorsement in many American cities. 

The Directors of the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs have recommended the plan to 
all Rotarians with the suggestion that they 
secure its consideration by their respective 
communities. 

An article describing this method of providing 
for war relief funds was printed in the March 
issue of this magazine on page 102 under the 
title—Scientizing the Raising of Funds for War 
Causes. Rotarians are responding promptly to 
the recommendation, and reports are being 
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received at International Headquarters of suc- 
cessful campaigns to provide war chests in which 
Rotarians have taken an active and leading part. 


Utica Secures $1,063,814 


Secretary Robert D. Fraser of the Rotary Club 
of Utica, N. Y., reports that Utica completed 
her war chest campaign with the collection of 
$1,063,814. The goal was $700,000. Fraser had 
charge of the publicity and all Utica Rotarians 
took active parts, most of the team captains 
being Rotarians. 


Albuquerque to Have $50,000 War Chest 


Albuquerque, New Mexico, is raising a war 
chest of $40,000 or $50,000 thru the executive 
committee of the ‘‘Patriot’s War Work Fund” 
appointed by the County Council of Defense. 
Paul G. Redington, chairman, is president of the 
Rotary Club. Rotarian C. M. Barber is cam- 
paign manager. Rotarian J. T. McLaughlin is 
secretary and treasurer. Nine of the other 
sixteen members of the committee are Rotarians. 
Rotarian Redington reports the securing of 
pledges amounting to $12,000 in two days. All 
of the municipal, business, religious, fraternal, 
and civic organizations are cooperating. The 
fund is to be administered by the County Council 
of Defense. 

The purpose of the campaign is to secure 
pledges of voluntary contributions from every 
one amounting to one per cent of the income of 
the person, to be paid either weekly, monthly, 
or annually. 

The names, but not the amounts of subscrip- 
tions, of all members of the fund will be publisht 
in the newspapers at the end of the campaign and 
the names of new members will be publisht each 
month thereafter. Detailed statements of re- 
ceipts and disbursements also will be publisht. 

Disbursements from the fund must meet these 
tests: 

“Ts it authorized by direct or delegated Govern- 
ment authority? 

“Is it an unjustifiable duplication of other 
projects to which contributions are being made? 

“Ts it managed efficiently so that funds. con- 
tributed are not largely consumed in salaries or 
overhead expenses?” 

All subscribers to the Patriot’s War Work 
Fund will receive a button, which will be a 
protection against other solicitation for patriotic 
purposes, except Government war bond issues, 
or War Savings Stamps and Certificates. 


Champaign Devises New Plan 


Rotarian I. M. Bilderback of Champaign, III., 
is chairman of the county finance committee 
which will pass upon all applications for per- 
mission to solicit for war funds and which also 
will devise ways for raising the various patriotic 
funds. A card index of every resident of the 
county will be made, which will show the con- 
tributions. An effort will be made to coordinate 
solicitations so that several funds can be raised 
at the same time. 


®) 
® 


KEWANEE FINDS NEW SERVICE 

During the snow storm which tied up the 
C. B. & Q. trains out of Kewanee, III., many of 
the passengers suffered from cold and lack of 
food. The Kewanee Rotarians sent food out 
to the snow bound passengers and sent relief 
trains to take them back to the city. The 
Rotarians also loaned money to those passengers 
who were financially embarrassed because of the 
unexpected delay on travel. 
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In return for the service the Boy Scouts have 
rendered in raising and lowering the flag on the 
municipal flag pole, donated to the city by the 
Rotary Club, the Kewanee Rotarians enter. 
tained the Boy Scouts at a club dinner recently. 


® 

CHATTANOOGA ROTARIANS 
ENTERTAIN ENTIRE CAMP 

The Rotary Club of Chattanooga planned to 
puton The Man of the Hour early in March for the 
benefit of the enlisted men at Ft. Oglethorpe— 
no admittance to be charged. The same play 
was put on by the Rotary Club in January for 
the benefit of charity. 


® 

LAWRENCE SENDS MOTHER 
TO SICK SOLDIER SON 

The Rotary Club of Lawrence, Kans., sent one 
mother to a training camp to see her son who was 
lying critically ill; a substantial sum has been 
subscribed for the relief of Belgian and French 
children; the Club has cooperated with Kansas 
City Rotary to the extent of having coal which 
was. much needed moved down to Lawrence in 
twenty-four hours time. The Lawrence Club 
has adopted the wheatless luncheon. 


® 


LADIES TAKE THINGS INTO 
THEIR OWN HANDS AT KEWANEE 

When the Kewanee (IIl.) Rotarians filed in for 
the regular luncheon recently they found their 
wives all “dolled up” in Colonial costumes. 
One man felt quite lonely because he felt that his 
wife had been the only one to absent herself. 
That night when he reproached her because of 
her absence, he learned that she was there and 
he had not recognized her. The ladies took 
entire charge of the meeting and the men were 
not allowed to say a word. Different popular 
people of the day and several Rotarians were 
impersonated, and at the end of the luncheon 
it was agreed that this was the best meeting 
which had been held in the life of the Club. 














Rotarians Work for 
Camp Fund 











Sunbury Puts it Over and Rests 

The War-Camp Community-Fellowship fund 
campaign in Sunbury, Pa., was brought to a 
successful close the last of February. In the 
last year there has not been a week of complete 
relaxation, so the board of governors ordered a 
short rest and recuperation period for the club 
following this campaign. 

® 

MASSILLON RAISES CAMP FUND 

The Massillon Rotary Club has raised its quota 
of $1,400 for the War-Camp Community- 
Fellowship Fund. 





® 


WORCESTER RAISES $16,000 


The Rotary Club of Worcester (Mass.) has 
successfully completed the campaign to raise the 
War-Camp Community-Fellowship Fund for 
that city, the amount secured amounting to 
$16,000. 

® 


Chicago Has Unique Parade 
A unique and spectacular patriotic parade was 
featured in Chicago February 27th under the 
leadership of Rotarian William Weil, director 
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CLASS OF SERVICE DESIRED 
Fast Day Message 
Day Letter 
Night Message 





WEST 




















sor Gar tabeaaee. NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT 
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GEORGE W..E. ATKINS, First vice-PRESIDENT 


Patrons should mark an X oppo- 2 
site the class of service desired; 


























Send the following telegram, subject to the terms 
on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


To Users of National Cash 





Register Equipment in America 


Have you found that the installation of National Cash 
Register equipment has assisted you in carrying out the 
Government's recommendation for the conservation of 
labor, in deliveries, clerk hire, auditing, etc.? Your 
experience will be valuable to other merchants. Will 
you please wire me fully at my expense regarding this 
so that we may pass it on to them? 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO., 
John H. Patterson, Pres. 


January 4, 1918 








Copy of telegram sent to different lines of business in every part of the country. 


What American Business Thinks of N. C. R. 


Service in War Time 


As an aid to compliance with the Gov- 
ernment’s request for the conservation of 
man power and motive power, the N. C. R. 
System has received a striking endorsement 
from American business. 


The following excerpts from the hundreds 
of replies to the above telegram are from de- 
partment stores, hotels, newspapers, sta- 
tioners, wholesalers, grocers, bankers, lumber 
merchants and many more lines of business. 








“We recommend National Cash Registers to 
any who wish to conserve.”’ 


“Cash registers save in auditing and cashier 
service.”’ 


‘*‘National Cash Registers and Electric Credit 
System cause customers to carry packages 
instead of asking for delivery.’’ 


‘“‘We recommend the cash register system 
to every merchant who desires efficiency and 
economical service in his store.’’ 


Whatever your busi- 
ness, the N. C. R. Sys- 
tem will help to put it 


; Name..... 
ona war- nc . 
r-time efficiency Business............ 
basis. Address... 





“‘The cash register gives correct records and 
is a great labor saver.’’ 


“Without registers we could not handle the 
business with present force.’’ 


“Your cash register has been a great help in 
systematizing our reports and records.”’ 


“‘Your product is essential to the conduct 
of our business.’’ 


“Cash registers speed up service to custom- 
ers.’’ 


For further information fill out the coupon and mail it today. 
Dept. 16202 National Cash Register Company, Dayton, O. 


Please give me full particulars regarding your up-to-date system for my 
line of business. 
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Economize this year 
in decorating walls 
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lotoneColorCard and f=) 
“The House Outside [ei 
and Inside” — with fy 
its many suggested 
color harmonies. 









Lowe Brothers’ Ser- 
vice Department will 
suggest special color 
schemes gratis. 
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Ihe Lowe Brothers Company 


454 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


New York Jersey City Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 


Boston 














YOUMANS 


,. SOFT HATS 
AND DERBIES 


501 FIFTH AVENUE 


The pre-eminence of YOUMANS 
HATS has been recognized by 
men of affairs for over a half 
century. 

$5 and upward. 

















Youmans Hats are sold by Henry 
R. Paul, of Chicago, and other 
Rotary Hatters everywhere. 











James E. Morrison Co. 


Efficiency Engineers 


Shop Organization 
Factory Production 
and 





Manufacturing Costs | 
1162 Penobscot Bldg. 
Detroit, Michigan 


James J. Martindale, V, P., Retarian 
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of the Chicago Band. This parade was staged to 
cal! the attention of the public to the War-Camp 
Community-Service drive for funds. On trucks 
a section of a “Red Light” district was shown and 
then the substitute—‘‘Uncle Sam’s Recreation 
Club for Soldiers and Sailors.” A number of 
pretty young girls rode in the parade and in the 
first automobile was one dressed as Columbia. 
This young lady guarded the glass money bowl 
into which the contributions were to be put and 
she was guarded by a sailor on the running board. 
® 

ROTARY PUTS OVER SMILEAGE BOOKS 

American Rotary has done, and is doing, its 
part to put over the campaign for the sale of 
Smileage Books—those little books of tickets 
which admit the soldiers free to the dramatic 
and other entertainments given in the Liberty 
Theaters and Chautauqua auditoriums in the 
training camps. 

Champaign Sells Allotment 

The allotment of Smileage Books for Cham- 
paign, Ill., was quickly sold by Rotary teams 
lead by Rotarian L. B. Wing. 

Everybody Works in LaFayette 

The campaign in LaFayette, Ind., was 
managed by the Rotary Club and practically 
every member considered himself a committee 
of one to sell books. The results were satis- 
factory. 








® 

ROTARY CLUBS KEEP UP 
GOOD WORK FOR RED CROSS 

Rotary Clubs of the United States continue 
to report activity on behalf of the Red Cross 
membership and fund campaigns. It is quite 
likely that before many months most, if not all, 
American clubs will have adopted the plan rec- 
ommended by the International Directors of 
having each city have a War Chest from which 
to meet demands for war relief work. This will 
eliminate a multiplicity of campaigns to solicit 
funds and insure a prompt response to each 
worthy request. 

Galveston Raises $1,054.75 

The Galveston Rotary Club raised $1,054.75 
for the Red Cross in February, this being the 
net proceeds of a lecture given by Major Ian Hay 
Beith of the British Army under the auspices of 
the club. The attendance was more than 3,000. 


® 

KIRKSVILLE DEMANDS THE ‘‘GOODS”’ 

The Kirksville Red Cross has requested that 
every man give a roll of gauze to the association 
and enumerates in the newspapers what it is 
possible to do with one roll. It is claimed that 
every dollar’s worth of gauze represents five 
dollars worth of work when completed. The 
Rotary Club has the privilege of collecting this 
special supply for surgical dressings. 


® 

WICHITA HAS WAR 
SAVINGS STAMP CONCERT 

A novel feature of the War Savings Stamp 
campaign in which the Wichita (Kans.) Rotary 
Club was active, was a “War Savings Stamp 
Concert.” This concert was given by the best 
musicians in the city and was held in the largest 
auditorium. No admission was charged but 
every person attending was obliged to show a 
Thrift Stamp before being allowed to enter. 
Stamps were on sale in the lobby by Rotarians. 


® 
STOCKTON’S PLAN TO SELL 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
As an incentive for increasing the distribu- 
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The Message 
Before the Messenger 


BRIGHTEN-ALL 


That One Word 


Is the answer to any Problem which 
includes the absolute Need of a Perfect 
Cieaner & Polish. 

Rotarians with the Following Classifica- 
tions will find in BRIGHTEN-ALL the 
world’s best. 


Furniture Hotels 
Piano Hospitals 
Department Stores Banks 
Auto Supplies Hardware 
And Others 

This broad assertion is backed 

Up by our Messenger— 

A free sample bottle of 


BRIGHTEN-ALL 
Sent Anywhere on request 


NEW METHOD YARNISH CoO. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Rotarians 


Clarence Stewart Will Goodwin 

















REFRIGERATORS 
OF THE BETTER KIND 


Of every kind, for 
every purpose-- 
Hotels, Public Institutions 
Hospitals, Government 
Work, etc. 
ROTARY CONSTRUCTION 
‘‘Built above the Standard” 


Jobbers Wanted 
Write for Catalog 





NORTHEY 
MFG. CO. 
“The Jactory back Of = WATERLOO, IOWA 


For Attention Fred Northey ® 














PATENTS IN CANADA Herbert J. S. Dennison 
(Rotarian) 
Mechanical Engineer. Patent Attorney and Expert. Over 20 
uae cabeidenas te Bedale end Fesetieal Mngiearine. r 
Star Building, 18 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 





Need Envelopes? 
Write 


BERKOWITZ 


BUSINESS ENVELOPES—20% SAVING 


reaAL ROTARY service 


BERKOWITZ ENVELOPE CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
WE WANT TO MEET YOU 
COME T. KANSAS CITY IN JUNE 
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jon of War Savings Stamps, the Stockton Rotary 9 
Club offered a prize of $25 to the city or rural 
postman who disposed of the greatest number 
of stamps by the first of March. 
® 

CONG CALLS CLUB TO ORDER 

Recently Rotarian Myrton M. Tresslar pre- 
sented a gong to the Montgomery (Ala.) Rotary 
Club to use in calling the club to order. The 
gong is 18 inches high and the base is 11 inches 
long. The upright and cross arms are made of 
highly polished mahogany and the wheel is made 
of bell metal. The presentation was made the 
night International President Pidgeon visited 
Montgomery. 








® 














ROTARY EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 
INAUGURATED BY KNOXVILLE 

The Rotary Club of Knoxville has inaugurated 
the plan of having two evening meetings a month 
devoted to Rotary educational work. At the 
first of these meetings an address was delivered 
by Past President I. L. Graves, who is chair- 
man of the International Committee on Educa- 
tion, in which he said: 

‘Practically every educational effort is based 
on some form of text-book. The text-book of 
Rotary has been carefully prepared both as to 
contents and form, it being especially desirable 
that the volume should be convenient to handle. 
Hence, A Talking Knowledge of Rotary is ordered 
into the hands (and pocket!) of every Rotarian. 
How many can answer affirmatively three ques- 
tions; Have you received your text-book? 
Have you read it studiously? Do you keep it 
constantly under your hand? 

“The evening’s program presents some of the 
purely practical phases of the organization. 
We have considered why one man is chosen from 


a vocation. We have had presented some of the fs 


1 
tr 


horoughly justifiable material rewards from 
Rotary association. 

“Have you reflected that our slogan carries 
distinctly the thought of “profit” or reward— 
with the injunction to ‘service’? ‘Profit’ 


diOng 


is not restricted to what shows up in the bank |. 


balance. A cleaner personal life, a more efficient 

conduct of one’s secular affairs, brings the 

proht of an approving conscience and a whole- 
optimism. 

‘The intimate acquaintance designed and en- 

ncered by the contact of Rotary gatherings 
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The Miracle of the Marne 


The battle of the Marne halted 
the rush of the Germans towards 
Paris. It aroused the French to 
superhuman bravery. They fought 
as if led by the spirit of the Maid 
of Orleans herself. 


The Marne was a demonstration 
of the power of patriotism with its 
back against the wall. The same 
sacrifice of self, the same love of 
country and unity of purpose that 
inspired the French people must in- 
spire us, and we must win the war. 


<i 
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One Policy 


We are sending our best man- 
hood to fight for us. They must 
be armed, fed and clothed, cared 
for through sickness and wounds. 
This is the work of every individual 
as well as the Government. 


It is the proud duty of the Bell 
System to coordinate its purpose 
and equipment to the other factors 
in our national industrial fabric, so 
that the manufacture and move- 
ment of supplies to our boys abroad 
be given right of way. 


ON AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 








the Rotary fellowship is transmuted into 
profit’ of a cheerier outlook upon one’s | 


THE 
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Manufacturers of Window Glass and Selling Agents for 
numerous Window Glass Manufacturers. Selling best 
brands. Also Heavy Specialties and ground and Chipped 
Glass. Orders for export given prompt attention. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
2104-2106 First National Bank Building 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


OFFICERS: 
J. R. JOHNSTON - - - - President 
L. 8. CUNNINGHAM - - - Vice-President 


P. E. CUNNINGHAM .- Secretary-Treasurer 
Cc. 8S. LEWIS - - Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
STONE & STONE Solicitors 





Johnston Brokerage Co. 


P. E. Cunningham, Secy-Treas. 1019 Commerce Bldg. 


Room No. 807, No. 309 Broadway 
No. 916 Lumber Exchange Bldg 
705 Sumpter Building 


53 Yonge St., TORONTO, ONT. and WINNIPEG, MAN, 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS, $150,000.00 


BRANCH OFFICE: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


AGENCIES 
K. H. FLOOD, Eastern Representative 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Franklin Bank Bhig. 


H. A. COLE, Western Representative 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. D. MARTIN, Sales Agent 
DALLAS, THXAS 


JOS. TAYLOR & SON, Canadian Representatives 
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Good Business In Great Britain and Ireland 


Can be secured for your products 
by advertising them in the 


“ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Official Journal of the British Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs, published monthly 


By placing your announcement in the ROTARY WHEEL you will appeal direct- 
ly to upwards of 2000 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, and 
retailers. You could not choose a better medium for the purpose. 


The editorial pages of the journal are extremely interesting and Rotarians look 
forward with eager interest each month to reading them. 
The advertising rates are very moderate. They may be obtained on application to the 


Advertising Manager of The Rotarian, 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. or by writing 
to Thos. Stephenson, Hon. Secretary British Association Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., 


Edinburgh, Scotland. 




















There’s Usually a Nigger in the Woodpile 


When you are offered 
something for nothing 


BUILDINGS and BUILDING MANAGEMENT is essentially a magazine_of service—service to 
its readers; service to its advertisers. 

More than 4,000 owners and managers of big buildings regularly read BUILDINGS and BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT. The names and addresses of these men are available to manufacturers of products 
which are used in original construction and in the maintenance and operation of office and apart- 


ment buildings. 

This list is invaluable. There is none other in existence and it cannot be purchased, yet it can be 
secured for nothing. 

These men either own or operate more than 21,000 big buildings. 

These buildings represent an investment of $3,789,426,433. 

The managers of these buildings spend annually $174,181,786 in operating expenses and for 
maintenance. 


ADVERTISERS BUY NO WASTE CIRCULATION IN BUILDINGS 
AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT. EVERY READER IS A BUYER. 





Write and ask about this list. 


PATTERSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


920.City Hall Square Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Members Rotary Club 








Ly Cy 
EDITORS 


WE HAVE built up our big business on your Grouch. You are called the 

“‘grouchiest people on earth’’—by bad printers and publishers who fail to 

understand you. 

ie US you are the Salt of the Earth, because we have made it our business to 
understand you. We willtake away your grouch—which, really, is mostly 

righteous indignation. Publishers profit most who serve best. What do we 

publish? Everything, including THE RoTaRIAn, 


KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY :: MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
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| world of fellow-men, and a deeper, wider, 


philanthropy. 

“It does not lower the ethical standards of 
Rotary to assert that these ‘profits’ are a right- 
ful expectancy, or to hold them up prominently 
as an inducement for Rotarians to cultivate 
their Rotary associations and multiply their 
opportunities. 

“But mark! ‘Profit’ depends entirely on the 
transposed premise, ‘service.’ Furthermore, 
this ‘service’ has as its essence, unselfishness, 
It is a comparatively simple matter to ‘serye'’ 
one’s fellowmen by doing cheerfully and con- 
scientiously that for which one is compensated 
in money. There is no stress upon the upright 
merchant to provide a full dollar’s worth of 
goods for a dollar taken in at the cash-register, 
It should not weary the public-service citizen 
to give quality as well as quantity in return for 
the tolls he levies. It is inconceivable that 
a Rotarian professional man would rest easily 
unless his dealings with his clientele were not 
only ethical, but rigidly honest. 

“But Rotary demands more. It requires that 
we shall serve where service means personal 
sacrifice. It enjoins the type of “‘service” to 
fellow-Rotarians, fellow-craftsmen, fellow-citi- 
zens at large, which seeks primarily another's 
advantage, another’s blessing. It expects the 
merchant-Rotarian to put out his hand toa falter- 
ing competitor and lift him to the place of life and 
safety. It expects the public-service Rotarian 
to come out of his office, or his power-plant, and 
discharge his duty as an intelligent participant 
in all the affairs of his community. It expects 
the Rotarian in the profession to contribute of 
his time and brain-power to making this whole 
earth a better place on which to live. 

“The devotion and heroism that is sending 
men ‘over the top’ in Flanders and Italy is 
not more impelling or imperative than the mo- 
tive of the Rotary Code of Ethics, which asserts 
that 

“The Rotarian does not do right simply be- 
cause it preserves himself, but because he had 
rather be destroyed than to destroy another.” 


® 

SMOKES FOR 2,400 SOLDIERS 
EL PASO’S NEW YEAR GIFT 

Smokes for 2,400 boys in the Sixteenth U. S. 
Infantry were sent by the El Paso Rotary club 
as a New Year’s gift. Collection boxes, proper- 
ly labeled, were placed in downtown picture 
theaters and cigar stands, and brought in a total 
of nearly $150. One day’s offerings at a Rotary 
meeting added $55 more. The big football 
game at the high school stadium gave the smoke 
fund $300. Bob Krakauer, president of El] Paso 
Rotary, divided his firm’s Christmas gifts with 
the fund and that added $75 more. The balance 
was given by citizens outside of Rotary. The 
packages were sent to the Sixteenth as it had 
been stationed in El Paso. 

® 

ALBANY HELPS REORGANIZE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Albany (N.Y.) Rotarians did much to put 
over the reorganization of the Chamber of 
Commerce; 1,640 members were obtained; ten 
of the twenty-one directors are Rotarians; 
nineteen of the thirty-six teams were captained 
by Rotarians. 

Albany Rotary is feeling proud because one 0! 
its members has been nominated for Governor 
of the Setond District—Rev. George Dugan, 
pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church. 

International President Pidgeon was the guest 
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Beaumont (Texas) Rotarians going to visit one 

of the several big shipbuilding yards which have 

heen establisht near Beaumont to build wooden 

ships. The Rotartans were amazed at the vastness 

of the work under.way. This yard will launch a 
new ship every twenty days. 


of honor at the fifth annual dinner—a Ladies’ 
Night—given February 25. His address on 
Rotary in Thought and Action was an inspiration. 
One of the features of the evening was the presen- 
tation to Past President William G. Furlong of a 
life-sized portrait of his two children, painted by 
David C. Lithgow, the artist giving the painting 
and the club giving the handsome frame. 





® 
SONGS OF NATIONS ENLIVEN 
BERKELEY LADIES’ NIGHT 


There were a number of original features at 
the Ladies’ Night of the Berkeley Rotary Club 
in February and Jack Rahill describes two of 
them. 

Certain members were designated to repre- 
sent certain countries; each in turn was called 
upon to tell something about the country he 
represented and at the close of his talk Lowell 
Redfield led in singing that country’s national 
song, all joining in the chorus. Some countries 
were represented by natives, but many were 
represented vicariously. Ed Mitchell claimed 
to be an Italian, Burt Howard said he was a 
Frenchman, Neil Munro thought he made a 
good Russian, Harold Speight tried to be a 
Japanese, etc. It all gave a very pleasing, spirit- 
ed, and fraternal effect. 


Another novel feature was that the program 
was turned over to the ladies with one of them 
wielding the gavel. 


“There is a story teld of a Scotch Parson,” 
says Rahill, “‘who concluded an invocation in 
this way: ‘An’ O Laird, gie us a right guid 
opinion o’ oursels.. Now we fancy that the 
worthy parson just wanted divine approbation 
of a human frailty—sanction for a little vanity. 
But the Berkeley club, regardless of moral 
sanction and without any pretense of modesty, 
has a right good opinion of itself. Its meetings 
are not mere excuses for one good luncheon a 
week in these days of hooverizing, nor yet 
Opportunities for the exchanges of common- 
pl ices. True the inner man is never neglected, 
the social side never overlookt, the esthetic 
side never forgotten, nor the spiritual side ig- 
nored but our weekly meetings are essentially 
eeminare, highly patriotic, instructive, education- 
al 





® 
PATH ER AND SON WEEK GIVES 
IMPETUS TO BOYS’ WORK 
Nati nal Father and Son Week was appropri- 
ately usi ered in by the Rotary Club of Cham- 
paign ([\l.) with a boy meeting when, the guests 
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were sons of members and other boys. 
Several hundred boys have been enlisted in 


garden activities. 


A Better Memory 


In One Evening 
Because You Get the Secret Right Away 


David M. Roth, whose reputation as a Memory Expert extends all 
the way from Seattle to New York, not only because of his remarkable 
feats of memory, but because of his success in teaching others how to 
remember, has prepared his complete Memory Method in a home study 


of Illinois 


Realizing that it is more necessary than ever 
that home charities be kept at a high point of 
efficiency, the Rotarians are taking an active 
interest in the United Charities. the president 
and five of the seven members of the executive 
committee being Rotarians. 

Rotarian B. F. Harris was chairman of an 
important farmers’ conference at the University 
which 
campaign for the State. 


formulated a_ production 


y 





JOLIET’S PATRIOTIC ROTARIANS 
President Walter H. MacPherson, Pastor of 
the Universalist Church of Joliet, and Hon. 
Harvey E. Wood, Ex-mayor of Joliet, are now 
giving their entire time in the service with the 
Fosdick Commissions. 


Rotarian J. E. Morrison 


has been promoted to the rank of Major at Ft. 


Course of Seven Fascinating Lessons. 





MR. ROTH’S AMAZING MEMORY FEATS 


SEATTLE POST INTELLIGENCER 

“Of the 150 members of the Seattle 
Rotary Club at a luncheon yesterday not 
one left with the slightest doubt that 
Mr. Roth could do all claimed for him. 
Rotarians at the meeting had to pinch 
themselves to see whether they were 
awake or not, 

“Mr, Roth started his exhibttion by 
asking sixty of those present to intro- 
duce themselves by name to him. Then 
he waved them aside and requested a 
member at a blackboard to write down 
names of firms, sentences and mottoes 
on numbered squares, meanwhile sitting 
with his back to the writer and only 
learning the positions by oral report. 
After this he was asked by different 
Rotarians to tell what was written down 
in various specific squares and gave the 
entire list without a mistake. 

“After finishing with this Mr. Roth 
singled out and called by name the sixty 
men to whom he had been introduced 
earlier, who in the meantime had changed 
seats and had mixed with others present.’’ 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE 

“David M. Roth gave a _ practical 
demonstration of memory at the lunch 
meeting of the Rotary Club at the Hotel 
McAlpin. 

‘‘Mr. Roth asked the men at any four 
tables to call out their names. This 
they did—32 of them. Then the speaker 
turned his back and they changed chairs. 
Mr. Roth then proceeded to call each 
one by name and went through them 
without error. The blackboard was used 
and a number of other astonishing illus- 
drations were given.”’ 











YOU TOO CAN DO THIS 


“There is not a thing that I do with my 
memory that any other person of average in- 
telligence cannot learn to do—probably more 
easily and quickly than I do,”’ says Mr. Roth, 


“By applying my Memory Method you will 
be able to do wonderful things with your own 
memory in the course of a few weeks."’ 





C. LOUIS ALLEN, President of the Py- 
rene Manufacturing Company, says of 
Mr. Roth's Course: 

‘“‘Now that the Roth Memory Course 
is finished, I want to tell you how 
much I have enjoyed the study of this 
most fascinating subject. Usually these 
courses involve a great deal of drudg- 
ery, but this has been nothing but pure 
pleasure all the way through. I have 
derived much benefit from taking the 
course of instruction and feel that I 
shall continue to strengthen my mem- 
ory. That is the best part of it. I 
shall be glad of an opportunity to 
recommend your work to my friends.’’ 
Fifty Other Letters Like This Are in Our 
Booklet, ‘‘How to Improve the Memory." 
Sent Free With the Course. 











**In the first evening you spend on my first 
lesson you will discover a mental power that 
you never dreamed you possessed. I know 
this is true because my pupils—thousands of 
them—have so testified. 

‘Your memory is the most wonderful in- 
strument in the world. You need only to 
know how to use it (and I will tell you how) 
to do things that look marvelous but are 
really only your natural mental faculty prop- 
erly controlled and applied.’’ 


SPEND ONE EVENING 


with Mr. Roth. Study the first lesson of his 
Memory Course. And you will see how a new 
world of pames, faces, facts, figures and 
mental picture-records opens up to you the 
next day. 

You will see how much more smoothly and 
efficiently the day’s work goes forward 

You will see how many minutes and hours 
you have for other things, because you have 
learned how to cut out the time and effort 
you used to waste in trying to remember 
and memorize. : 

You will see what a vast amount of energy 
you save because your facts and figures come 
swiftly to mind—just when you need them 
most. 

You will see how your ability to talk con- 
vincingly increases because you are sure of 
your facts and recall them clearly. 

You will see how readily you lead the 
conversation wherever you gather socially or 
in business conference. 


THE FEAR OF FORGETTING 


will vanish the minute you learn Mr. Roth’s 
easy method of remembering. 

Then you will be delighted at the new 
sense of confidence and power that has come 
to you, when speaking on your feet, or in 
business discussion, or in making a selling 
talk, or in holding up your end of a con- 
versation. 


HOW SIMPLE IT IS 


Mr. Roth’s Method makes the act of re- 
membering, not a matter of hard work and 
training, but an easy, natural and automatic 
process of the mind—summoning, with a 
minimum of mental effort, just the right 
fact, name or number for instant use when 
you need it most 

Mr. Roth’s Method will be a delightful 


revelation to you Studying it will be like 
a fascinating game. You will see your own 
mind as you never saw it before You will 


discover mental faculties—in good working 
order—that you never dreamed you pos- 
sessed 

You will be amazed to see what a short 
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DAVID M. ROTH 


fireside lesson will do for your wife and 
children, and the whole family, the first 
evening you shara your lesson with them. 
The Seven Lessons are: 


1. The Basic Secret 

2. The Mental File 

3. Names and Faces 

4. Reading and Public Speaking 

5. How to Remember Numbers 

6. Studies and Spelling 
an Practical and Entertaining Applica- 
tions 


Mr. Koth shows in his first lesson the un 
derlying scientific principle of his method 
by whicn the average mind can be made to 
remember—like a flash——anything that the 
occasion demands, 

The other six lessons teach the practical 
application of this principle to the various 
daily requirements of the human mind and 
memory. 


TO HELP YOU SUCCEED 

No matter what your work is we believe 
you will find Mr. Roth’s Memory Method a 
priceless aid to achievement and a money 
making instrument of efficiency. 
YOU NEED THIS COURSE. It will teach you 
to remember—quickly and easily 
Names and Faces Business Figures 
What You Read Statistics 
Speeches You Hear Facts 
Talks References 
Business Details Sermons and Lectures 


Selling Points Business Reports 
Legal Points Good Stories 
Conversations School Lessons 
Pictures Household Dutie 
History and Dates Busine Appointments 
Streets and Numbers Social Engagement 


Mr. Roth’s fee has been $20 ($15 for 
each pupil in large classes) for the same 
course that he has now prepared for home 
tudy and has authorized the Independent 
Corporation to offer at a nation-wide intro 
ductory price of 


ONLY $5 


Mail the coupon today and the complete 


course of Seven Lessons will be sent you 
with a booklet containing fifty letter 
hearty recommendation from executive f the 
largest business houses from Seattle to New 
York City 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 


Just mail the coupon now and receive the 
mplete H e Study Course of Seven Le 
ns on five day free trial If by any 
ce you don’t want it, return it and owe 
nothing Act now—while the | 
available lest you FORGET 


intre 


luctory price i 


Division of Business Education 


Gndependent Corporation vis vovtow se ne 


Established 1848—Publishers of The Independent (and Harper’s Weekly) 


Please send me the complete Roth Home Stu 
I will pay you $5 


on five days’ free trial. 


your expense 


WE cecnccseease ce denen cue dee daeenee 


Address 


ly Course of Seven Le 


1 examination or returr 
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Sold by Best 
Dealers Everywhere 
$2.50 to $50.00 


L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, 
New York 
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CANADIAN PATENTS AND TRADEMARKS 
FETHERSTONHAUGH and COMPANY 


Patent Solicitors, the old established firm. Ottawa office 5 
Elgin Street, Practice before the Patent Office & Courts. 
Rassel S. Smart. Resident Member of Ottawa Rotary Club 





Flags for Rotarians 


























neath the surface. 


paper.” 


‘Dia koto. Thiet 


Use vegetable parchment and waxed pa- 
pers to save perishable products, to save 
tin (now used for containers), to save time 
and to save money. There’s money in 
this—if you'll strike your spade into the 
— ground and GET IT. Drop us a 
ine. 


We'll put the PRATTLER on your hook. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT COMPANY 


Jacob Kindleberger, Rotarian, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


who serves best—and to “serve 
best” one must dig down be- 


Thousands of users of paper— 
and still other thousands who 
OUGHT TO BE USERS— 
haven’t scratched the surface 
benefits of the idea ‘‘Save with 











CALIFORNIA 
IS BEAUTIFUL 
IN SPRINGTIME 


April and May are de- 
lightful months in Cal- 
ifornia, which is quickly 

| | reached 

| FROM CHICAGO 


BY THE 
LOS ANGELES LIMITED 
Daily via_ Northwestern, 


Union Pacific and Salt Lake 
Route, and the 


PACIFIC LIMITED 
Daily via C. M. & St. P., 





Both are finely equipped 
| and the time is 


LITTLE MORE THAN 3 DAYS 
TO LOS ANGELES 


THROUGH SALT LAKE CITY 
For Full Information Ask Ticket Agents or 


T. G. Widmeyre, Gen’l Agent, Salt Lake Route, 
112 West Adams St. Room 808 CHICAGO 





U. P. and Salt Lake Route., 

















FWSS. 

















Riley, Kans.; Leonard H. Fredericks jis sta. 
tioned at Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va.. Ralph 
Marshis stationed at Camp Grant, Rockford, [1], 


®- 


CLEVER “‘STUNTS”’ MARK JOINT 
MEETING OF DULUTH AND SUPERIOR 

Some clever ‘‘stunts” markt the joint meeting 
of the Rotary Clubs of Duluth and Superior, at: 
Superior, the last of February. There was a 
mock riot regarding who should preside. During 
the meeting, newsboys entered the banquet room 
with copies of ‘extras’? printed by the Superior 
Telegram. A song which the Duluth Rotarians 
brought along, madea hit. It was: ~ 

W. S. S. 


Yankee Doodle came to town 
Upon a heatless Monday; 

Stuck a feather in his cap . 
And called it double Sunday. 





(Chorus) 
Double U and double S$ 
Have your money handy; 
Yankee Doodle doodle doo, 
Yankee Doodle dandy. 


Yankee Doodle came to town 
And put himself on rations; 
Saved his money, saved his grub 
To help to save the nations. 


Double U and double S, 
He acted like a miser, 

And every time he licked a stamp 
He helped to lick the kaiser. 


® 


PASSAIC ENDORSES PLAN TO 
HOLD ELECTIONS IN SCHOOLS 

The following resolution was adopted at a 
regular meeting of the Rotary Club of Passaic, 
NM. 3.2 

WHEREAS, the Rotary Club of the City 
of Passaic believes profoundly in the neces- 
sity for clean elections as the foundation 
stone of our democratic government, and 
believes that there is no better place to 
hold such election than in the public school 
house, and that there is no better trained 
or more loyal and honest body of citizens 
than the public school teachers to charge 
with the proper conduct of such election, 
and 

WHEREAS, the Rotary Club of the City 
of Passaic has noted with interest and gen- 
uine pleasure the fact that such profound 
reform is contemplated in a measure now 
before the New Jersey Legislature known as 
the Runyon-Close bill. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 
that this Rotary Club, without the slight- 
est intention of seeking to enter upon the 
field of politics, believes it should express 
its hearty approval of this measure. It 
hopes that it may pass the Legislature and 
be signed by the Governor, and it further 





up everywhere and spread from State to 
State. 
® 


ROTARY CLUBS DOING 
EXTRA WAR SERVICE 
Bangor Rotarians past a resolution where! 
the members pledged themselves to give ‘ 
employes on their return from war servi 
their old positions or ones equally as go 














U.S. and S pF || 
AAg || ‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
y ry D NA ISSUED BY THE 
Club, Residence err |i UNITED STATES 
OFFIC “ROTARY Geo. Lauterer Co ED, || GOVERNMENT 
FLAG 222-224 W. MADISON ST. fied A 
ATALOG FREE CHICAGO, ILL | 
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is within their power to do so. They ! 
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-esolve that as an organization and as individuals 
they will use every available opportunity to urge 
-her employers to make similar pledges. 

Salt Lake City Rotarians purchased and 
equipt an automobile ambulance for the French 
‘ont and furnisht five drivers for same. They 
ae now working on a $10,000 mess fund for the 
(tah battery and the ambulance corps, $6,000 
of which is already raised. 

Shreveport Rotarians raised a fund of $21,000 
to defray expenses of bringing home the local 
mpany of the National Guard so the boys may 
have an opportunity to see their families before 
being mustered into the United States Army. 
Thev have raised $1,200 toward the purchase of 
an auto chapel for the troops. They entertained 
the first quota of drafted men at a Rotary 
luncheon, this being preceded by a parade. 
The colored drafted men were entertained at a 
negro church; several Rotary officers were present 
and satisfied themselves of the splendid effect of 
this entertainment on the drafted men and their 


families. 


oO 


cf 
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® 
ROTARY PHYSICIANS COOPERATE 
WITH U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Rotarian E. O. Smith of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Chairman of the Physicians and Surgeons Voca- 
tional Section in Rotary, has appealed to all 
Rotary physicians and surgeons to cooperate with 
the United States Public Health Service in an 
educational campaign to acquaint the public with 
theneed for fighting venereal diseases. In a circu- 
lar letter sent out by Rotarian Smith to members 
of his section in Rotary he calls attention to the 
fact that Surgeon General Blue of the United 
States Public Health Service has askt for this 
cooperation and has stated that these diseases 
“have no basic difference from other communi- 
cable diseases, and that they constitute a grave 
menace to the public efficiency and prosperity.” 
Dr. Smith adds “this is also particularly true of 
military efficiency.” 

Rotarian Smith goes on to say in his appeal to 
other Rotarian physicians and surgeons to take the 
initiative in putting this campaign “‘over the top.” 

“Being a representative physician of your 
community you can secure the cooperation of all 
the medical profession in your community which 
would include the county in which you reside. 
No doubt you will receive very great assistance 
from your fellow Rotarians and especially the 
clergymen, Y. M. C. A. Secretaries, Boy Scout 
Executives, and public school executives. There 
are nearly nine hundred Rotary physicians in 
the United States who cannot afford to ignore 
this opportunity to render patriotic service of the 
highest order.” 





®) 
® 


VINCENNES GIVES AUTOMOBILE 
TO THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 

The Rotary Club of Vincennes, Ind., has given 
a Ford coupe to the Associated Charities for the 
use of the secretary. 

All the war services, without exception, from 
Red Cross to Smileage Books, have had the aid 
i the push and pull of the Rotary Club. 


® 


DECATUR ROTARY CLUB HAS 
“BEEN IN EVERYTHING” 

Rotary in Decatur, Ill., according to Corre- 
sponcent W. F, Hardy, “has been in everything 
_ as refrained from promoting anything for 
el, eople to carry out.” President Porter 
“likin has been elected president of the As- 
A Sa of Commerce. The Rotary Club has 
“ued upon its own talent for speakers, but 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


‘T= prime essential of emergency equipment is de- 
pendability. 

And the essentials of dependability are efficiency and 
durability. 

The gasoline motor can only be as efficient as its spark 
plugs—not one whit more so. 


When you think of the high efficiency of the millions 
of motors in constant use, and realize that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of all American motors are equipped with 
Champion Spark Plugs, you gain a realization of what we 
mean by dependability. 


You never know what moment your motor may have 
to be relied upon for emergency service. 


See that your spark plugs are dependable—see that the 
name “Champion” is on the porcelain, not merely on the 
box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Office: Champion Spark Plug Company 
of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Oniario 


Champion Regular 
% inch, %-18 
Price $1.00 
































CHARLOTTE 
DINING CHAIRS 


Are all made with the Celebrat- 
ed Joint-Lock Construction 


The Charlotte Patent Joint-Lock wil] hold 
the chair together without creaking or groan- 
ing as long as the wood lasts. There are eleven 
other reasons why you should get Charlotte Diner 
value for the money you put in dining chairs 

Charlotte Dining Room chairs are made in 
thirty-two distinct styles in various woods and 
finishes. Send us the name of your dealer 
and we will cheerfully send you one of 
our New Illustrated Catalogs. 


CHARLOTTE CHAIR COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, MICH. 


Walnut & Mahogany 








(Bill Graham, Member 
Detroit Rotary Club) 
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Made for and by 
ROTARIANS 


Shelltex 
Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES & SPECTACLES 










Economical, besides being 
comfortable and stylish, for 
they protect the glasses from 
breakage and save extra lenses: 





















Like all Shur-ons — Quality Guaranteed. 
At most high-grade optometrists, opti- 
cians and oculists,or write us. Look for 
the name Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge. 


i} E.KIRSTEIN SONS CO.,2S7 Andrew Street V 
~<—Trademark Est, 1864 Rochester, N. Y. 7 
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Who's Who in the Milk 
Business—and Why 


In every city will be found certain milk 
dealers who are rich, prosperous, respected 
members of their communities. 

Our intimate acquaintance with these men has dis- 
closed to us that, with but few exceptions, they started 
life as poor boys withont influence, and also that the 
business rules of these men are_very similar—which 
may be called 


THE KEYS TO SUCCESS 


These golden rules are published for the benefit of 
younger men in the business: Obtain and serv: the 
best milk—keep everything shining: paint oflen inside 
and oul—the delivery service is a moving advertisement, 
keep every part good looking—bve polile—collect promptly 
—pay promptly—AND BY ALL MEANS USE 
T HE BEST MIL K CAPS. 





Works in any capper. 


Write us for name of your nearest dealer 


HAGERSTOWN ‘CAP COMPANY 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
DEPARTMENT ‘‘H”’ 

New York Office—1000 Childs Building 
108-10 West 34th St. 











STEEL CUPBOARDS 





For Records, Stationery, Office Supplies, 
Tools, etc, with adjustable Shelves with or 
without Vertical Dividers. 

Built for Service, Superior Quality, at reasonable 
prices. Also a complete line of Steel Lockers, Ward- 
robes and Shelving. 

TERRELL’S EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
(A. C. Terrell, Rotarian) 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

































In the Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 


Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 


Prices average one dollar per day less than 
those of any other hotel in America oper- 






ated on the same plane of excellence. Every ¢ 
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The Famous “‘Hofbrau’’ 


Broadway and Thirtieth Street, 


NEW YORK 


Quaintest Place in America 
A Wonderful Restaurant 


August Janssen, Rotarian 
oD hhetobtettetettedl bot obolstobetestespestetetet potest lta: derlsbetedeap teste ste ott Lot 
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occasionally brings in an outsider. Secretar 
Dan Bonus has been boosting the sale of Sanileage 
Books. A pleasing evidence of the good feeling 
of cooperation prevailing in the city, was an in- 
vitation to the Rotary Club to help the City Club 
celebrate its anniversary. ‘ 


i. 
NEW SONG BY ROBBIE 
ROBERTSON OF OAKLAND 

Rotarian Harry Lauder recently visited the 
Oakland, Cal., Rotary Club and delivered an 
address which aroused a great patriotic spirit and 
brought about an enthusiastic response. The 
following song written by Robbie Robertson to 
the air of “Scots Wha Hae” was sung: 





Scots today are just the same 
As when they fought for Scotland’s fame. 
Again we'll set the sword aflame 

That gave her Liberty! 


On France's soil we'll take our stand 

With Poilus, Sammies hand in hand, 

Defend that grand and glorious land 
And set brave Belgium free! 

With Italy, France and Britain, too, 

The Stars and Stripes, red, white and blue, 

We'll stand and prove the tried and true 

For glorious victory. 
We'll break the Kaiser's iron hand 
And smash that tyrant German band. 





® 

MACLYN ARBUCKLE PRAISES 
WAR SERVICE BY ROTARY 

Secretary Thos. M. Jacques of the Rotary 
Club of Providence reports that Maclyn Ar- 
buckle, the actor, who is an honorary member of 
the Providence Club, was unable recently to ac- 
cept an invitation to speak at a luncheon but 
in expressing his regrets had the following com- 
pliments to pay to Rotary and Rotarians: 


“No body of men has done more for their 
country than Rotarians. In many instances 
they have surpassed the efforts of a Chamber of 
Commerce. The unselfish attitude of all Ro- 
tarians when the call of country came was in 
spiring. Their action, not vain words, influenced 
many weak-kneed slackers. The creed of Ro- 
tary dealing with their fellow man in business 
required no alternation or amendments when 
they rallied to the call of their country. 

“May the great work of the world of Rotary 
continue to be a beacon light to individual effort 
and patriotism. 

“The contribution of Rotarians to the moral 
support of Uncle Sam makes us all proud that 
we are Rotarians.” 


ee 


y 


NEW YORK BOOMING WITH 
TRUE ROTARY SPIRIT 

A very interesting report of the activities 0! 
the New York Rotary Club has been receivec 
from Rotarian Miranda of that city. Among 
them are the following: Rotarian Schwindeler 
found it so easy to raise $100,000 for the War 
Camp Community Fund that he couldn't stop 
at that figure and the fund just closed with 4 
near-round total of $700,000; the Club enter 
tained a number of soldiers and sailors at 4 
Thanksgiving dinner and had a balance of $15” 
left over with which they bought necessities an¢ 
took to the hospitals and homes of the dep ndent 
families of worthy soldiers and much good Was 
done. After this was done still more contribu: 
tions came in for the dinner fund until now the 
surplus is $145. This money will be spent © 
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buy supplies for the soldiers sick in the hospitals 
in and around New York. 

Visits by International President Pidgeon and 
Past International President Russell Greiner 
were greatly enjoyed. The result of their talks 
will be seen in a large delegation to Rotary’s Win- 
the-War Convention at Kansas City, June 24 to 


28 





® 


HATTIESBURG ROTARY 
CLUB INSTALLED 


On Jan. 31st the Hattiesburg, Miss., Rotary 
Club was formally installed by District Governor 
Mason. A banquet at the Hotel Hattiesburg 
was enjoyed and the whole affair was reported 
to be the happiest event planned by Hatties- 
burg’s business men. Music was furnisht by the 
orchestra of the 76th Field Artillery of Camp 
Shelby. 





® 


EVANSVILLE HEARS C. E. RUSSELL 

Charles Edward Russell spoke at the coliseum 
in Evansville, Ind., in February under the 
auspices of the Rotary club. He went to Evans- 
ville for the United States government to tell 
why America is in the war. 


® 


SUPERIOR PUTS ON BOYS’ DOG DERBY 

The Rotary Club of Superior put on its first 
annual dog derby for boys in February, pre- 
ceded by a parade of the members of the club. 
It was a big success. The dogs were divided 
into three classes (according to size) with a free- 
for-all in addition. Each boy who entered the 
race received five tickets to the Savoy Theatre. 
The prizes were a mackinaw, six-months Y. 
M. C. A. membership, sweater, 5-pound box of 
candy, with second and third prizes in each 


class. 
® 


HOUSTON TRAINING YOUNG MEN 

For a recent meeting of the Houston Rotary 
Club four members were chosen as speakers who 
had never appeared before. When the names 
of the speakers were called according to their 
places on the program, each arose, pleaded “‘not 
guilty’ and substituted his eighteen-year-old 
son as the speaker of the day. These young men 
reflected great credit on themselves as speakers 
and their fathers can still say “I have never made 
a public address.” 











® 


ROTARY “SLACKER” DEFINED 

At a recent meeting of the Lexington (Ky.) 
Rotary Club, Harry Giovannoli was awarded the 
one dollar prize offered by President Howard 
Fitch for the best definition of a Rotary “‘slacker”’ 
in not more than twenty-five words. The win- 
ning contribution was: “A Rotary slacker is one 
who never comes, never goes, and is never sent.”’ 


® 


WAR CATECHISM FOR SCHOOLS 

Rotarian W. W. Earnest, superintendent of 
schools of Champaign, IIl., when unable to find 
the necessary war literature adapted to the needs 
of the schools, wrote a war catechism— 
Questions and Answers Concerning the Present 
War.” This was put into use in the Champaign 
schools to good advantage. Other educators 
learned about it and wanted copies. Thousands 
have been printed and will be sold at eight cents 
4 copy for the benefit of the Red Cross and 
Armenian relief work. 
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STOPGLAR 





Design Pat. U. S. A. & Canada 


STOPGLARE gives a perfect driv- 
ing light. Makes night driving just 
as safe and comfortable as day 
driving. Clearly illuminates the 
crown of the road, ditches, road- 
signs and turns. 


KILLS BACK GLARE 


your reflectors. 


reasonably priced lens you can buy. 
Dealers—Motorists must have lenses. 


once. 





Safe and Comfortable 


‘on both sides of the road, yet has a 


STOPGLARE equipment enables you to drive through 
a brilliant approaching glare without being blinded. 
You can see the road distinctly and all back glare is 
eliminated because approaching light cannot get into 


STOPGLARE is the most satisfactory and most 


Don’t let the 
other fellow beat you to it on STOPGLARE business. 
Write for particulars of our special proposition at 


Canadian Factory—Hamilton, Ont. 


Means | 


Night Driving 


STOPGLARE combines the ad- 
vantages of the diffusing and re- 
fracting lens. Gives the needed light 





driving range of 400 to 500 feet. 





gn Pat. U. S. A. & Canada 


SPOPGLARE LIMITED Mentzomsry Bide. "All Sizes $2.50 a Pair 


Canadian Price—$3.00 a Pair 
(West of Port Arthur add 25c) 































































































Okay Fireproof Garage 


Portable, sightly, convenient. Re- 
duces maintenance cost and fire 
hazard. Simple to erect. The cost 
of housing your car in a public garage for 
two years will pay for the Okay Garage. 
Comes to you complete. Hardware, locks, hinges 
windows, guttering, down spouts, etc. 





| Built by and for ROTARIANS 


We guarantee satisfaction to the users of the Okay 


Garage. Write for catalogue and prices. 








O. K. Harry Steel Company 
2334 Papin St. - - St. Louis 




















An unsightly basement window, damaged 
by the careless coal man not only spoils the 
looks of your building, but depreciates its 
property value. 


MAJESTIC 


locks automatically and protects the side of the 
building from coal smudge and marring. It 
is absolutely burglar proof. The glass door 
can only be unlocked from the inside and gives 


Rerresented in Huntington Rotary Club 
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‘Make Your Ficnests MoreValuable 


The Majestic Company, 850 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 





A MAJESTIC Coal Chute can be installed 
easily in place of any basement window or built 
into new foundations. It will outlast the 
building and increase its value at least $100. 


Coal Chute 


ample light to the basement. MAJESTIC 
Coal Chutes are sold by nearly all Building 
Supply and Hardware Dealers. If your dealer 
cannot supply you—write for catalog and prices. 


~~ 
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Bewildered Business 
is tossed back and forth with- 
out warning by war. Plans 
and policies are completely up- 
set and constantly undergoing 
change. ; 

Babson War Service will help you to 
get your bearings—brings you in close 


touch with Government War activi- 
ties and helps you to secure contracts. 


Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept.V-17 of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Sales Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Organization of its Character in the World 
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Play : 


OTelig 


—and of course you do, or will— 
Burke clubs will inspire the con- 
fidence that only a perfectly balanced 
club can inspire. 


BURKE COLE 


CLUBS 


and shafts are famous throughout the 
golfing world—justly so. They are 
a combination of the right materials 
and years of experience backed by a 
keen appreciation of what a golf 
club ought to be. Send for the 
Burke Book and ask your club pro- 
fessional or your dealer to show you 
Burke clubs. 


THE BURKE GOLF CO. 
201 Manning St., Newark, Ohio 
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Manufacturers of 


Buckram, Webbing, Gimp 
Cotton Goods, etc., for 


ee FURNITURE 
an 
AUTOMOBILES 


Mohair and Auto Top Material 
Artificial Leather—Rubber Cloth 


Canvas Innersoling for Shoe 
Manufacturers 





The Landers Bros. Co., 
Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 





REO > Peart ICRA 











| the LANDERS BROS. co. 
: 
| 











Capt. S. S. Brown's residence, three s 








brick building 


44x85 feet, raised 168 feet and moved 500 feet from the B. 
& O. tracts at Brown’s Station, to the top of irrel 


Hill, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JOHN EICHLEAY Jr., Co. 


HOUSE RAISING AND MOVING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


W. B. Eichleay, Sec’y, Member Pittsburgh Rotary Club 
Work undertaken wherever THe Rotarian goes 
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experience. 


gold decorations. 





tions. The price is $3.00. 


Send no money. We take the risk. 





Examine It FREE 


SEND NO MONEY 


“Men Who Are Making America” is hand- 
somely bound in blue cloth covers, with 
The book is six inches 
by nine inches and contains 500 pages— 
450 pages of text and 50 full-page illustra- 


The coupon entitles you to examine “Men Who Are Making America” 
with greater convenience than if you came to our office personally. 
Fill it in or write on your business letterhead and mail promptly. 


The Most Vital Questions 


you can ask—now answered for you by 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 
Written by B. C. FORBES 


Mr. Forbes can get closer to big men than any other writer in America, and knows how 
to make these men tell us the real reasons back of their success, and how we can profit by their 


USE FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
CS EEE RES ERE SRE A SEN coed 


| Are Making America.” 


R. O. 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 
| 120 Broadway, New York Ci y, 
Please send me at once a copy of “Men Who 
If satisfied after 5 
days’ examination, I will send you $3.00; 
otherwise I will return the book. 


ty. 





| Name. 





| Street Address 


State. 








{ City 
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Conditions of a Democratic 
Peace 


(Continued from page 132) ately the component 
parties of the respective parliaments. The small- 
er body should act as the initiating and drafting 
committee, their proposals being subject to 
amendment, approval or rejection by the larger 
body, before being finally ratified by the consti- 
tuent states of the congress. 


Would Win Liberal Germans 

That is to say, under such a principle at the 
Peace Conference the real power of representa- 
tion in the case of Germany would rest not with 
diplomats appointed by the Kaiser, but with 
delegates from the Reichstag, mainly the Social 
Democrats. By that simple device we should 
have democratized Germany, by taking power 
in the most important acts of the State—and 
those acts with which we are most concerned— 
out of the hands of the rulers and putting it into 
the hands of the people; resting power on the 
country’s parliamentary institutions. 

And if we announce that as our policy now, 
we win to its support all the forces in Germany 
now fighting for parliamentary institutions. 
For those forces would realize that the accept- 
ance of this item of our peace terms would win 
their battle. 

All this does not mean that we have not got 
to defeat Germany; it means that the defeat 
cannot be complete until we have added wise 
political management to the military effort. 


Should Devise Plan Now 


“Win the war first and then will be time enough 
to talk of the policy that this country is to pur- 
sue afterwards.”’ Then would be too late. Take 
the most important point of all—the kind of 
Conference that shall settle the terms of peace. 
The constitution and composition of the Con- 
ference would be the very first thing to de- 
cide in order of time. It is one of the most im- 
portant ‘‘terms of peace”’ itself. 

But the people can play no part in determining 
it unless it is discussed before the peacé comes. 
If no attention is paid during the war to the form 
of Conference, it will, to a certainty, take the 
form with which the men who now constitute 
the governments of Europe are familiar. 
® Yet, if, after the war we are to discuss settle- 
ment with the German people instead of the Ger- 
man Government; if we are to treat with the 
stable and moderate as well as with the ex- 
tremist sections of the Russian people; the peo- 
ples of the western democracies must, during 
the war, demand that the settlement be not 
made by the old methods of Peace Congresses 
of the past. 


Duty to Prepare for Peace Talk 


Very shortly now—in a few months perhaps, 
or a year or two at most—the nations will be 
faced by these problems, vaster, more difficult, 
containing more possibilities of disastrous mis- 
takes, than any which have heretofore confront- 
ed the statesmanship of the world. It is our duty 
to see, if our people are not to have fought in 
vain, that we do not drift to that decision un- 
prepared, our statesmen unguided by any un- 
formed opinion, or worse still, harassed by one 
that is fickle and unstable, with understanding 
clouded and power of thought submerged bY 
momentary passion, crude herd instinct, or t1¢ 
momentum of old prejudices and obsolete con 
ceptions. 
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The Religion of De- 
mocracy 


‘ontinued from page 139) nor for that perfect 
stem perceived by John in his vision of the 
Apocalypse when he said, “All shall be made 
‘ests and kings unto God.” The one was 
autocratic religion; the others were democratic 


{ ( 


al 
religions. 
Democracy Smolders in Dark Ages 


Out of the darkness of the middle ages, when 
it seemed that democracy in Europe was a thing 
of the past; when superstition laid its clutch 
upon the Christian church, and thru it upon the 
temporal rulers; when the doctrine of “the 
divine right of kings” had regained so strong a 
hold upon the consciousness of a world that a 
German Emperor was forced to wait barefooted 
and bareheaded outside the gates of an Italian 
city until the Pope deigned to place upon his 
head the crown, and anoint him with the author- 
ity of God to rule a people; when God as the Law 
of Justice was scarcely known; when God as the 
Law of Universal Fatherhood and Brotherhood 
was considered an insane dream; out of this murk 
there flamed the light of democracy. 


It had not died out; it had only been smolder- 
ing. It flared up in Bohemia, in Switzerland, 
in Germany (Prussia still was not on the map), 
in the Scandinavian countries, in France, in 
England. The brand was held aloft by a Wyck- 
liffe, a Huss, a Luther. Doubtless the invention 
of the printing press hastened the awakening, 
by making it possible for the people to exchange 
ideas more rapidly. The translation of the Bible 
into English by Wyckliffe, opened to the many 
the democratic teachings of that book, for 
centuries available only to the favored few. 
Translations into other “vulgar” tongues fol- 
lowed Wyckliffe’s pioneering work. 


All of these-leaders were protestants against 
the mental despotism of the priesthood rather 
than against the physical despotism of the kings’ 
and princes. As before stated, democracy is 
essentially a matter of religion. A democratic 
government and an autocratic religious system 
cannot exist together. 

The liberality of modern Germany along re- 
ligious lines is only a seeming contradiction of 
this statement. In fact, modern Germany’s 
religious liberality is only superficial; the 
leaders of Prussian kultur have driven out 
orthodox Christianity because its fundamental 
recognition of moral justice would not harmonize 
with their ideas of what a state should be. 
Christianity would be a hindrance; in its stead 
they have given the people a new religious 
despotism, in which the state is set up as the 
supreme God, with the junker class as its priest- 
hood, 

A theocracy or an autocracy cannot long exist 
il its people think for themselves; they must, 
consciously or unconsciously, accept their opin- 


lons ready made for them. 


Protest Against Ignorance 


I ie protest against religious despotism, which 
resulted in a revival of the democratizing 
5, Was a protest against ignorance and 
stition. Democracy has progrest slowly 
or rapidly, as it has vigorously or feebly attackt 
'gnorance among the masses of the people. A 
e is ignorant no matter how learned it may 
seem to be which does not think for itsel/—which 
bindly accepts the conclusions of a few. 
All thru the Bible, the old and new Testa- 
oth, there is a steady strain which 
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Compare Murad 
with any 25 Cent 
Cigarette 





Makers of the Highest Grade 
Turkish and Egyptian 
Cigarettes in the World 





TESS ERM 











trength 
ervice 
Combine strength with service, as 


in The Travelers, and thus join 
peace of mind to protection 





Life 
Accident 
Health 
Group 
Business 
Compensation 
Liability 
Automobile 
Burglary 
Payroll Hold-up 
Plate Glass 
Steam Boiler 
Elevator 

etc. 


rotection 
eace of Mind 


The TRAVELERS 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Moral: Insure in The Travelers 




















Chipman Knit 
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Hosiery 
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Chipman Knitting Mills 
Easton, Pa. 
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| Your Concrete Floors 
| Shall Never Dust Again 


| You can dustproof them and 

| waterproof them by simply flush- | 
| ing on the colorless liquid chem- | 
| ical hardener. | 


[APIDOLITH 


For Every Concrete Floor 


Lapidolith acts chemically on the Port- | 
land Cement converting it into a gran- | 
ite-hard mass, creating an unbreakable | 
grip on the sand so that the friction of | 
walking,and trucking cannot grind it, | 
out. 
Let us refer you to users of Lapidolith 
in your city and in your line. 
Today send for sample flask, Lapido- 
lized block and book of testimonials, | 
proof-in-advance. 

DEPT. 28 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


264 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK | 


Rotarian Wm. Hempstead 
Paterson, N. J., Rotary Club a 























SERVICE 


is daily manifesting itself as 
the ‘‘one big thing’’ in 
Business. 


EGRY REGISTERS 


have become an important fac- 
tor in the essentials of Service. 


The 
Egry Register 
Company 


) M. C. Stern, Pres. (Rotarian) 


STO Dayton, Ohio 


Let the name EGRY be associated 
with your every thought of 


BETTER BUSINESS 


(We solicit your business for supplies for 
all makes of Registers, Manibilling type- 
writers and Adding Machines, either rolls, 
fanfold or sheets.) 




















LABELS 


PRINTED CARTONS, OR PACKAGE WRAPPERS IN COLORS, 


If You Want the Best 


SAMPLES. COLOR WORK OUR SPECIALTY. 


THE KEHM, FIETSCH & MILLER CO. 
436 W. Erie Street, 


LABELS 


E. R. Benedict 





Chicage, Ill. 


(Rotarian 


LABELS 


SEND US YOUR SPECIFICATIONS AND 


LABELS 








Don’t Be Handicapped 
This Year by Over-due 


Accounts 


It isn’t necessary for me to 
tell you that this is no time 
to run risks with unsecured 
credits. Book assets grow 
more uncertain the longer they 
stand. But I wish to urge 
you to make use of the prompt, 
decisive and efficient methods 
of this company. Write today 
for a book of our One Per Cent 
Triple Demand Drafts and 
learn how we have won the 
confidence of business men 
everywhere. 








UNITED MERCANTILE COMPANY 


| 
WM. MEYER, Manager | 
Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 








Our Policy— 


Service Plus 


basis of permanent success. 


to Serve You 


Rubber Hose 


Home office and works 
Wilmington, Del., U.S. A. 


Branches and agencies 
throughout the world. 





“Electric” Hose Wears Like a Pig’s Nose 


Permanent customers are the 


We Solicit an Opportunity 


In an endeavor to attain 
permanent and mutually 
profitable business dealings. 


Largest Exclusive'Makers of 


Electric Hose & Rubber Co. 











MEMBERSHIP CARD CASES OF 
My QUALITY at FACTORY PRICES 

® Distinctive—Neat—Different. The 
designs on these cases are emboss- 
ed (not gold stamped) and are 
finished in our new Chromart 
Process. 

Nine window case leather lined, 
pocket for business cards$....2.50 
Seven window case leather lined 
pocket for business cards.....$2 
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Shrine Emblems. : 
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insists upon the necessity of combatting ignor- 
ance. ‘Know the Lord” is the refrain of the old 
Hebrew prophets; it is the refrain of the four 
Gospels, of the writings of Paul and Peter and 
of the Apocalypse. Know God for yourselves, 
was the refrain of the protestants of the middle 
ages, whose leadership resulted directly in the 
establishment of the democracies of Europe 
and also of America. “Think for yourselves” 
is the modern equivalent. 

The first fruits of the religious revolution, 
known as the Reformation, was a breaking down 
of some of the powers of the old theocratic- 
autocratic political systems. Switzerland’s ab- 
solute independence from Austria was recognized: 
the German people decided that they had the 
right to elect their own emperors without the 
approval of the church; the English king decided 
that the state church of England was inde- 
pendent of Rome; the temporal power of the 
church, which had been maintained as supreme 
so long as the masses of the people were willing 
to accept their religious beliefs ready-moulded 
for them, crumbled rapidly. 


English Fight For Democracy 


During these dark centuries the brightest 
spot in the world, for democracy, was England. 
The English people, strange mixture of Celt, 
Phoenician, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Dane, and 
Norman, were as pugnacious in fighting for their 
freedom against their own rulers as against 
foreign invaders. When the barons at Runny- 
mede forced King John to sign the Magna 
Carta they obtained the first written acknowledg- 
ment by a king that his claim to rule by divine 
right did not give him power to override the 
freedom of the individual citizen. 

The English people fought the issue along this 
line continually, with varying degrees of success, 
until they thought it necessary in the seventeenth 
century to cut off the head of one of their kings 
to show him he was king only by their consent, 
only because they had consented to yield up 
certain individual rights for the common weal. 

When the English people, thru their represen- 
tatives in Parliament, called over a prince of 
Hanover to be their king, passing the Act of 
Succession, they establisht permanently. the fact 
that the kingdom of England was a democratic 
monarchy whose king ruled by consent of the 
people and not by divine right. No English 
king since that time has seriously sought to over- 
throw this theory. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
markt great advances in the progress of the 
democratic ideal. To the distant New World 
thousands of Englishmen emigrated, in pro- 
test against the temporary eclipse of civil anc 
religious freedom in England, to settle in a 
land where they would be unmolested in their 
right’ to worship God according to their own 
beliefs. So was laid the foundation of the most 
perfect theistic democracy in the history of the 
world—the United States of America. . 

When the German-speaking king of England— 
GeorgeIII—sought to do to the American colon- 
ies that which he was unable to do to his English 
“subjects,” impose his own will upon them with- 
out their consent, he started a democratic con- 
flagration which has swept around the world. 
The successful revolt of the colonies not only 
resulted in the establishment of the Unite? 
States, but also was largely responsible for the 
present world-encircling British Empire- Xe- 
public. 

Defeat Helps English Democracy 
er 


The war of the American Revolution, eve 
popular with the English people, taught the 
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Enzlish rulers how to transform England into 
the greatest and most successful colonizer of 
nicstory. Since then, England’s colonies have not 
been lookt upon as subjects, but as democratic 
oartners in the empire; the present war has 
-mphasized this characteristic of the British 
-mpire. . 

ea may be said truthfully that by the war of 
the American Revolution, England lost a con- 
tinent and gained a world. The Dominion of 
Canada, with its self-governing provinces (states) 
reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is in- 
independent of the United Kingdom and is bound 
to the empire only by ties of blood, friendship 
and mutual understanding. The same is true 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, of New 
Zealand, of the United States of South Africa. 
The British government has no control over the 
conduct of affairs in these democratic parts of 
the empire; it attemps to levy no taxes; it did 
not even ask for military aid when the war with 
Germany began. 

To a less degree India is becoming self-govern- 
ing, as rapidly as contact of its residents with the 
ideals and practices of democracy fit them for 
self-government. 

Ireland is the one dark spot on the democratic 
record of England, but Ireland has been as much 
a source of worry to the British Government, 
as the British Government has been to Ireland. 
And Ireland was a heritage from the days before 
England learned how to create democracies, 
a heritage with festering wounds from past 
centuries, the healing of which has been a long 
and slow process. Ireland has been considered 
a part of England—The United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland is the official name of 
the state—as much so as the Southern States were 
considered a part of the United States of Amer- 
ica at the outbreak of the American Civil War. 

The British Empire today is a federation of 
self-governing democracies, and each of these 
democracies in turn is a federation of self- 
governing states. 


Defeat Helps French Democracy 

Almost simultaneously with the creation of the 
democracy of the United States of America, 
and the starting point of the democracy of the 
British Empire, the revolt in France began, 
culminating in the creation of the French Re- 
public. The French people required less than a 
century to acquire such a workable knowledge of 
democratic principles as to enable them to es- 
tablish a permanent democracy, and an apparent 
victory by autocracy was largely responsible. 
Until Germany, under the leadership of Prussia, 
inflicted the disastrous military defeat in 1871 
upon Emperor Louis Napoleon, the French peo- 
ple had experimented with a republic, with a 
military autocracy under Napoleon, with a 
restored limited monarchy, with the Commune, 
and again with an emperor, another Bonaparte. 
The German victory in 1871 meant the end of 
autocratic government in France and the 
re-establishment of a republic which is permanent. 

From the United States, the British Empire, 
France, and Switzerland, democracy has spread 
to all quarters of the globe until today the only 
countries with any semblance of stable political 
systems which have autocratic government are 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey. All the others 
are either democracies outright, or democracies 
— the form of limited or constitutional mon- 
arcnies, 

Exception may be taken to the statement 
that the United States of America furnishes the 
most perfect form of theistic democracy in the 
history of the world. Some weight to such an 
exception is given by the fact that one of the 
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Hotel Majestic 
West 72nd Street at the Motor 


Gateway to Central Park 
NEW YORK 


Highest Class Tourist and Transient Hotel 


Within the sone of interest 
Outside the area of confusion 


Stop at the Rotary Hotel next time you'r 
in New York. You have my personal attention. 


Write me for information budget with auto map, 
etc., sent gratis. 


Rotarian Copeland Townsend 


Lessee-Director 


Absolute 
Hair Cloth 


Hair Will Not Work Out 


The continued increasing 
use and ever growing de- 
mand for Absolute Hair 
Cloth is the highest mede 
of praise. 

Satisfied customers are the best 
asset and the most forceful advertis- 
ing medium of the up-to-date fabri- 
cator of clothing. Absolute gives the 
best results in coats and satisfies the 
wearer of the garment. 


GEO. S. COX & BRO. Inc. 
Cambria & Ormes Streets 
Sole Makers of ABSOLUTE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS SHOULD FLOAT FROM 
the flagstaff of every Rotary Hotel and meeting place. Made 
in all sizes according to the official design as adopted by the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs. Write for partic- 
ulars. Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co., Rotarians, Kansas City, Mo. 
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first principles of democracy enunciated in Amer- 
ica and upheld with tenacious stubbornness, 
is a divorce of the political government from any 
kind of state religion. 

There is no state religion in the United States 
(nor in any of the other democracies of the 
world.) That men are free to worship God 
according to the dictates of their own consciences 
is one of the foundation stones of American de- 
mocracy. 

Religious Beginnings of America 


The men who successfully fought the Revolu- 
tion and the men who framed the constitution of 
the new state which was born out of the womb 
of that war, knew the blighting effect upon a 
civil government of any interference in the name 
of any one religious denomination. They recog- 
nized the fact that a free man must have a free 
religious choice. 

Their progenitors had emigrated to the for- 
bidding shores of the new world to escape re- 
ligious persecution in England during one of the 
intervals in the fight for democracy there when 
religious despotism had again gained control of 
the civil government. They knew what religious 
persecution and religious freedom meant and they 
were determined that one should be done away 
in the new state they were founding, and that 
the other should be establisht as permanent law. 

(In England there is a state church, with the 
king as the nominal head, but, like the king, it 
is more a matter of form than of fact—a symbol 
which represents the Englishman’s belief in 
God. The non-conformist days past out more 
than a hundred years ago when Englishmen 
who did not conform to the establisht state 
church were persecuted, fined and imprisoned.) 

So, apparently, the democracy of the United 
States was completely divorced from all religion 
when it was founded, and to call it a theistic 
democracy seems to ignore the facts. This, 
however, is only apparent. The Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States declare that ‘Under God all men are 
created free and equal,” and in this declaration is 
a reaffirmation of the fatherhood of God and the 
equal brotherhood of man. These documents, 
setting forth the principles of human liberty, 
declare further that ‘‘God has endowed man with 
certain inalienable rights,’ with rights which 
cannot be taken from him, and among these 
inalienable rights are ‘‘life and liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.’ 

“Under God all men are created free and 
equal”’ is one of the foundation stones of Amer- 
ican democracy. Ye shall all be made priests 
and kings unto God said the Hebrew prophet— 
not just a few, but all. 


American Democracy is God-based 


Only a few are qualified, the many must ac- 
cept their views, says autocracy. ‘‘Al/ men are 
created equal” answers the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and are “endowed by God with 
certain inalienable rights among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” In the 
pursuit of happiness a man must think for him- 
self. ‘And the earth shall be filled with the knowl- 
edge of the glory of the Lord,” said another old 
Hebrew prophet—all men shall think. 

The American system of government is the 
only one which is frankly and avowedly based 
upon the divine right of all the people to govern 
themselves, as opposed to the autocratic form 
of government which is based upon the divine 
right of a few or one to govern the others. 

The American state is the only one which in- 
sists that the right of the people to think for 


| themselves, to rule themselves, is a right be- 
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Your Label Sticks to THIS Tin Box! 


You don’t need to scrape, file or varnish: t 
you won’t fume and fuss trying to make l 
your label stick on THIS Tin Box. Just 
use ordinary paste and 


‘The Label Sticks”’ os 


Or, use the box cover fora label. Simply ed 
write on it. Handiest, neatest, and most 
convenient tin box there is. Simple, quick 
and cheap—They cost no more than the ol 
never-stick kind. 


Myers Patent Tin Boxes lig 
Made in 10 sizes and in Plain White and on 
Gold Lacquered. Also with Ready-printed ped 
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sell these boxes. of 
MYERS MFG. CO. Camden, N. J. in 
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stowed by the power outside and above them- 
ives which they call God. “Self-evident 
truths” is the manner in which this statement is 
characterized. It is true, not because of any 
-ower inherent in the people themselves, not 
because of their assertion, but because God— 
the supreme law of the universe—has so deter- 


selves 


iined. 

: The German Kaiser calls upon his god for help 
to impose his own will upon the earth. The 
United States looks to God for help to maintain 
the power of God’s will upon the earth. The 
bulturist acts upon expediency which knows 
no law except the law of force. The Unit- 
ed States and the other democracies allied 
with her, act upon motives of liberty and in 
obedience to the law of morality and justice. 


So it is seen that democracy primarily is re- 
ligious, altho it is free from the charge of being 
linked permanently with the religion or any sect 
or denomination, or race, or creed, or time. 
The self-evident truth of democracy is not sub- 
ject to the limitations of time, of human opinions, 
of material opposition. A truth is true forever— 
in all the past and in all the future as well as in 
the present. It is true always, however faintly 
the human consciousness may apprehend it. 


Democracy’s Inevitable Triumph 


It is this eternal nature of the truth of de- 
mocracy which makes it inevitable that 
democracy shall triumph, which sustains de- 
mocracy in the face of apparent setbacks or dis- 
astrous defeats; which strengthens democracy 
in its hours of seeming weakness; which pre- 
serves democracy from the mistakes made by 
its friends in the flush of victory. 


What of the future? No man can say when the 
world will be wholly democratic, but he who has 
perceived democracy for what it is has no 
doubt of the ultimate result. There are today, 
two democracies with component parts on both 
sides of the world—the United States and the 
British Empire. Thereistoday a league of democ- 
racies fighting side by side to repulse a malig- 
nant assault by the forces of autocracy against 
the liberties of the world; fighting that permanent 
peace and justice may be establisht and all men 
may be unmolested in the exercise of their divine- 
ly bestowed right to live and to be free and to be 
happy. 


A Republic of the World 


Doesit require much imagination to foresee that 
the time will come when there will be a Republic 
of the World; when every self-governing nation of 
freemen will follow the example of the individual 
and give up some of its ‘“‘rights’’ for the common 
weal of all the people of all the nations? 


That time is coming. That is the goal toward 
which democracy has been struggling thru all 
the centuries of man upon earth, and because 
democracy is primarily moral and religious and 
has within itself the strength and endurance 
of eternal Truth, it will reach that goal. 


Autocracy, injustice, national immorality, 
mental and material despotism, may oppose that 
march; may hinder it; but cannot stop it. 


_Autocracy was doomed from the moment of its 
birth; it came from a false conception of the 
Divine Law of Life which is impartial and with 
which “there is no respect of persons.” 


Democracy is safe; it rests upon the true 
Conception of that same Law which, as Jesus 
said, ‘to know aright is life eternal.” 
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“W YLKEDIN” 


SUITS, 
COATS 
& SKIRTS 


are made in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, from the ever- 
famous real Scotch 
Tweeds—Harris, Shet- 
land, and St. Kilda 
Tweeds, and Scotch 
Homespuns. The name 
**W ylkedin” carries with 
it the guarantee of the 
materials being all wool. 
The tailoring and finish 
of the garments are of 
the highest class. 


Special ‘‘Trial’’’ Offer 
Wylkedin Coat As an inducement to 
retailers, in districts where the “Wylkedin” 
garments are not already being sold, to give 
them a fair trial and prove their excellent selling 
wers, Alexander Wilkie offers to supply the 
ollowing lot: 





12 Costumes at. $22.50 Ea. 
12 Weathercoats at. 17.50 Ea. 


12 Scotch Tweed Skirts at__...... 8.75 Ea. 
The Costume Coats are lined throughout with 


Satin, and the Weathercoats are lined with 
same in Shoulders and Sleeves. 


New “ Wylkedin”’ List sent on application. 
Why not apply for a “‘Wylkedin” Sole Ageney 
Appointment for your city? 


ALEXANDER WILKIE 


55-61 Shandwick Place, EDINBURGH, N.B. 
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standard and 
quality of the furniture itself, 
the elegance, the handsome de- 
signs, the practical comfort, and the 
perfect workmanship of every piece, 
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the discriminating buyer. 
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Makers & Designers of Furniture 
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The cylinders are left lubricated. 

It is an absolutely safe and sure way. 

Motor starts easily as usual after being cleaned. 

No adjustments or gaskets of the engine are dis- 
turbed. 

Practically no expense—a set of chains are good 
for at least a dozen times. 

There is no danger of setting the car on fire, or of 
chemical reaction, as is the case with some other 
methods. 

Chain cannot nick or scratch the “insides” as the 
sharp edged tools used in scraping are liable to do. It 
is 90% copper. 

Two or more cylinders can be cleaned at a time 
and all completed and car ready to use in 20 minutes. 
Simple as A. B, C to use. 


Please state kind of motor. 
E. S. MICHENER, 


BROWNSVILLE, PA. 
Member New Castice. Rotary Club. 
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| (Cantrell & Cochranes) 
Ginger Ale 


The 
Champagne 
of Ireland 


Over fifteen 
enturies ago 
>t Patrick’s 
Wellin Dublin 
was famous 
throughout 
lreland. : 


today _ the a 

waters of this 
well are drunk the world over in “C & C" 

Gi ger Ale 

“C & C” has the life, the sparkle, the delicious 
crispn¢ of champagne, without the fire 

See that you have ‘‘C & C"’ at the Club weekly 

heon and the monthly dinner and order in a dozen 


of *C &C" for your home 
Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. 
(Established 1852) 
DUBLIN & BELFAST 
Agents for U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & John ae 
Ltd., 616—620 West 46th St. NEW YOR 


whe will give full information to Rotarians as 
nearest point from which to obtain supplies 














Rotarian George C. Brown, 
Managing Director of the 


Hotel 
Martha Washington 


(Woman's Hotel) 


29 East 29th St., (mear Fifth Ave.) 
NEW YORK 


Extends a cordial invitation to the wives, 
daughters and women friends of fellow 
Rotarians to stop at his hotel when visit- 
ing the metropolis unaccompanied. 


There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates 
$1.50 per day and up. For parties of five 
or mg a large room at $1.00 per day per 

A special feature is our excellent 
able. d’hote luncheon at 40 cents; dinner 


at 50 cents. 

Comfort, Convenience and Protection, 
all important to the woman traveler in 
the metropolis, are found at the Martha 

Washington in their highest degree. 


ieee Oe. booklet, ‘‘Who’s Who,” 
the names and vocations of 
$37 ew York women, sent Free. 








Buy a Sumileage Book and Make Two 
People Happy--A Soldier Boy and Yourself 


THE LENOX 


Official Rotary Hotel 
HR 

In the exclusive Back Bay of Bos- 

ton, the social center of the city. 


You'll always meet someone you 
know at THE LENOX. 


Make {t your other home. 
L. C. PRIOR, MANAGER 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK Under Same Manageme:.t 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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| forty thousand pounds. 
transports as many as eight train loads are 


| the same as at the packing houses. 











Getting Fresh Food to 
Sammy 


(Continued from page 150) being from thirty to 
forty cars and each car carrying from thirty to 
For the larger of the 


necessary. These transports are leaving almost 
daily, so it is easy to imagine the great amount of 
foodstuffs required to supply the men already 
there. 


More Freezer Plants Built 


In the case of perishables other than beef, 


| the temperature does not have to be kept so 
| low. 
the same as in the case of beef, the only difference 
| being that the cars and freezer plants are iced 
| to furnish the required temperature, while com- 


Their transportation, however, is much 


partments in the refrigerator transports are main- 
tained at the number of degrees necessary for 
the various commodities. 

Arriving at the seaboard the beef, or other 
perishable, is transferred to a freezer plant, 
which hold from five to ten million pounds, 
where it finds a temperature of approximately 
It is kept 
there until such time as it is loaded on a trans- 
port, by means of especially constructed convey- 
ors. The department soon found that the num- 
ber of freezer plants owned by the packing houses, 
and which were being used by the Government 
at American seaports, was inadequate and that 
it was necessary to build several of these at ports 
of embarkation. 

On the transports, which hold from three to 
ten million pounds, depending on their size, the 
temperature is maintained thruout the voyage. 

Arriving in France the perishables are again 
loaded into refrigerator cars, which have been 
transformed from ordinary box cars by American 
workmen, and are carried to the base refrigerating 
plant which has been described, virtually again 
going over the journey. which they took in the 
United States. 

From the base plant these perishables are 
distributed to minor supply stations by means 
of refrigerating motor trucks, for railroads 
could not be built for miles and miles behind 
the lines. From these supply stations, again by 
the use of refrigerator motor trucks, these per- 
ishables eventually are sent to the kitchens of 
the American army. 


But It Had to Be Done 


It has not been so many years since an army 
went without fresh meat unless it carried the 
live animals with it, or “lived off the country” 
in which it found itself. But Uncle Sam cannot 
even think of sending enough live animals to 
Europe to keep his boys supplied with fresh 
meat, and he is determined that they shall 
have it. So he builds refrigerator railroad cars, 
and freezer plants at the point of embarkation, 
and refrigerator transports for the ocean journey, 
and more freezer plants at the port of debarka- 
tion, and more refrigerator railroad cars for use 
in Europe, and refrigerator motors to rush the 
meat to the various camps, and the biggest 
cold storage plant in the world for a central 
supply depot, and an enormous ice factory to 
furnish all the ice, and a water purification system 
to supply the water for the ice. 

Besides, this big cold storage plant and ice 
factory may mean that his boys over in France 
will get ice cream occasionally, just as they are 


| getting it in the training camps in the United 
| States, usually for a Sunday treat. 
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Hotel Racine 


EUROPEAN 
J. S. ADRION, Manager RACINE, WIS, 


R Club Luncheons held here We 
— Visiting Rotarians hee 4 


THE CROWN HOTEL | 


=== PROVIDENCE, R. I.—————— 


FAIRNESS ' The Home of Simplicity, Refine- GOO 
COURTESY mentand Comfort for the Traveler SERWICN 


FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 


Hotel Marion 


LITTLE ROCK 


500 Fireproof Rooms 


Rotary Club Hepdeuarters. Luncheon Thursdays 12:30. 
Visiting Rotarians welcome need 


O. W. EVERETT, Manager 


Tue* ONONDAGA 


ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
and the leading Hotel in 


SYRACUSE 
PROCTOR C. WELCH, Manager 





















































REFRIGERATION 
Begg COLDER--CHEAPER--CLEANER 
THAN ICE 
TE FOR H. A. BORN CO. 
PARTICULARS CHICAGO 











THE KERCHER BATHS 


Rotarians, when you come to Chicage 
don’t fail to visit 


THE KERCHER BATHS 
S. B. COR. CONGRESS AND WABASH 


George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec'y 
Best Baths in Chicago Eetablished 40 Years 














Half-Back Union Suits 


Lock-in-One Two Piece Garment 


ue on f 
ee RW farian Mroduct 
for Particular ie 


K In 
| UNDERWEAR Eee 31s est : 








MONEY RAISED FOR WAR RELIEF 
Leaders provided for financial drives. Can furnish — 
monials and record of leaders who have conducted — 
campaigns for War Chest, Red Cross, Knights of Colum a 

Y. M. C. A. and other local and national war relief cai 


280 Madison Ave-, N. Y- 


se’ Agency. 


paigns. 
WILBOR A. BOWEN, 
Fi tal Lead 





—————e 
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